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in a “NEW WORLD” 


it is good to stand aside from routine now and 
again and leave “the daily round, the trivial 
task "" to take care of itself. 


A visit to South Africa provides a very complete 
change without the necessity for acquiring new modes 
of life or grappling with a foreign tongue. 


The scenic marvels of South Africa are legion. Each 
day brings the visitor new interests, novel and 
fascinating experiences. The Drakensberg Mountains, 
for example, spread before you most amazing 
mountain vistas and the Game Reserve provides 
a thrill of a very different kind. Here, in perfect 
safety, you may come literally within arm's length 
of the denizens of the jungle, living wild and free in 





their natural state. Throughout your adventuring 
and journeying in this truly amazing land you will 
encounter the fascinating interest of the Native life 
and customs. Remote from towns and untouched 
by “ progress’’ many of these Native villages have 
changed but little with the passing of time. The 
customs, methods and manners are virtually the 
same as they were centuries ago. 


The immense Empire Exhibition at Johannesburg 
makes 1936 a gala year in South Africa, and on this 
account many additional and attractive tours at 
unusually low rates have been planned. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from The South African 
Railways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 


visit SOUTH AFRICA 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


UT of the conflict of reports from the Government Berlin and Moscow—on what ground is not clear. But 
VJ and the rebels in Spain little reliable information _ he refrained, as the result, it is alleged, of representations 
Shout the state of the fighting emerges. The fall of by the Foreign Minister and General von Blomberg. 
an Sebastian has, as was inevitable, followed the fall He did not even say, in as many words, that Germany 
of Ir, and the rebels are threatening Santander and would not sit in conference with Russia. There remains, 
ilbao, The whole of the north Atlantic seaboard may _ therefore, as the positive harvest of Nuremberg, a formal 
on be in their hands. At the same time Oviedo and the proclamation of Germany’s demand for colonies—not, 
leazar at Toledo, whose fall the Government announced as yet, for any particular colonies—and the formulation 
f imminent three weeks ago, are still in rebel hands. of a four-year programme designed to achieve German 
he tide, as a whole, is clearly flowing against the Govern- self-sufficiency. As part of this, it may be noted, labour 
pent, and the crisis of the whole campaign will come will be diverted into new productive channels ‘ when 
hen General Franco decides to launch a concerted the process of rearmament is completed”; what inter- 
tack on Madrid. If the capital falls it will be hard for pretation should be put on these last words it is premature 
‘ior Caballero’s administration to make good its to determine. Herr Hitler’s ambition to lead Europe in 
aim to be still the accepted Government of Spain. a crusade against Bolshevism was unconcealed, but he 
ow far the rebels are still receiving external help is can hardly have been encouraged by the reception his 
certain. The committee on non-intervention is sitting comminations met with in Great Britain or France, or, 
London, and the information required from Berlin indeed, in Italy. The Nuremberg speeches emphasised 
a Rome has now been laid before it. But Portugal, Germany’s isolation rather than otherwise, for her 
der its Dictator, Dr. Salazar, declines to sit on the aspiration to dictate other countries’ foreign policies— 
munittee, and its other members have not yet shown  France’s, for example, in relation to Russia—will find no 
ns of taking what is the obviously proper course, and support anywhere. 

































claring Portugal a prohibited area for the export * * * * 
arms as well as Spain. It is conceivable, though hardly The Voice of Maine 
‘ly, that the committee, if it found its work going The Republican rejoicing over the Maine results is 





toothly, might be used to discuss the possibility of altogether natural, but it will be tempered by a recog- 
ited mediation in Spain. But that task could more _ pjtion of the general facts as presented during the conclud- 









ingly be discharged by the League of Nations. ing weeks of the Presidential cz ampaign, ** As Maine goes, 
° . * ? so goes the nation,” is a saying that can be applied in 
¢ Harvest of Nuremberg a strictly limited sense. No State is more resolutely 






The interest in the Nazi Congress at Nuremberg, Republican than Maine, so that when, on the rarest 
ich ended on Monday, lay as much as in what Vie occasions, it goes all Democratic, the Republicans realise 
tler did not say as in what he did. He was expected in September that they must lose the Presidency in 
bring his denun iciations of Russia to a climax by November. But it is by no means true that a Republican 
louncing the severance of diplomatic relations between Maine means a Republican President, and on Tuesday, while 
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the governorship was decisively won, the Republican 
Senator secured only the narrowest majority. Mr. 
Roosevelt, however, will know the meaning of the vote. 
He will recognise the force of the reaction against the 
New Deal and will not underrate the campaigning powers 
of Governor Landon, who made a Successful eve-of-poll 
incursion into Maine. There can be no doubt that 
during the last stage the behaviour of Mr. Lemke’s third 
party, with its mutually repellent sections, will be watched 
with the closest interest by the managers of the two 
regular parties. But there is little likelihood of its polling 
heavily enough to injure Mr. Roosevelt. 
* * * * 
Germany and the Locarno Powers 
The prospect of the meeting of the five Locarno Powers 
recedes. The idea of the meeting, it will be recalled, 
arose out of Herr Hitler’s proclamation and action of 
March 7th. There has, therefore, already been regret- 
table delay, and the further delay now necessitated 
is due to Germany’s desire to explore the ground more 
fully diplomatically before the Five Powers mect. On 
that it may be observed that the first attempt to clear 
the ground diplomatically, the dispatch of a British 
questionnaire to Germany in May, has to this day met 
with no response from Berlin, and that if Germany 
had not left herself without an Ambassador in London 
for nearly half a year, an effective understanding 
between the two capitals could have been reached much 
earlicr. As things are, it cannot be assumed with any 
certainty that the conference will assemble at all, That 
depends on the form Germany’s reluctance to discuss 
any Eastern European question at the conference takes. 
The other Powers can perfectly well agree to deal first 
of all with Western Europe, but it was Herr Hitler’s 
own suggestion that with this as starting-point the whole 
peace of Europe should be taken into consideration, 
and neither France nor Britain is likely to agree that 
the Locarno conversations shall in no case touch any 
question affecting eastern or south-eastern States. 
* * * * 
Next Week at Geneva 
Great Britain has sent to Geneva no proposals for 
the reform of the League of Nations, but the British 
delegation, presumably through the mouth of Mr. Eden, 
will lay its ideas verbally before the Assembly, which 
opens on Monday. No complaint can be made of that. 
If it were likely to be the conclusion of the Government 
that an extensive revision of the Covenant was called 
for there would be the strongest reason for it to put 
its proposals on paper and have them circulated as 
soon as possible. If, as is much more probable, British 
Ministers, like French, have concluded that the Covenant 
had better be left substantially as it is, subject to some 
interpretative resolutions, the matter ceases to be of 
urgency and can well be dealt with in an Assembly 
speech. There are more important questions to deal 
with at Geneva than that. To try to reopen the dis- 
armament discussions sounds almost grotesquely quixotic 
in present circumstances, but present circumstances 
provide the strongest reason for the attempt, and if 
M. Blum has anything practical to propose it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Eden will give him full support. The 
least sign of progress in that direction, and in the approach 
to some saner relationship between States in economic 
matters, would redeem the Assembly from failure and 
even mark the beginning of the League’s rehabilitation. 
* * * * 
Johannesburg Jubilee 
Johannesburg reaches its jubilee this year at a period 
when the high price of gold has carried it to a maximum 
prosperity ; and the great exhibition opened there on 
Tuesday by Lord Clarendon, the Governor-General of 
the Union, represents the most ambitious effort ever made 


~— 
by South Africa in this line. Great Britain, ¢ 
Australia and New Zealand all have separate | ba 
and many other parts of the Empire are spect 
sented. Attempts have also been made to attract yg " 
in substantial numbers from overseas. Founded Nay 
same year as Vancouver (also celebrating its ee, 
Johannesburg has, taking whites and blacks tama 
somewhat larger population; but each represeah " 
astonishing example of growth which, though iis 
long ceased to be mushroom. Though not a aud 
any purpose, Johannesburg is the one town Br i 
Africa which wears for the European visitor aa 
metropolitan air. Not everybody would care to live a 
die there ;_ but everybody feels it is indisputably q 7 
city. Its exhibition is a symbol of the prosperity i 
all South Africa is enjoying and looks like contin, 
to enjoy. . 
* * * * 


The Little Entente’s Cohesion 


Powers at Bratislava during last week-end was of Unusu 
importance. The three States between them can chiy 
to rank as, and own the resources of, a Great Pore 
But their cohesion has been in some doubt. Germyy 
has been assiduously penetrating Jugoslavia, and, ; 
the same time, intimidating Czechoslovakia, while tj 
fall of M. Titulescu left the whole relation of Rumay, 
to her two Little Entente colleagues uncertain, 
Bratislava Conference has dispelled all doubts. (pp, 
plete agreement—and obviously no mere paper agreeney 
—was registered as to the necessity of the closest » 
operation. In accordance with 
is to supply Rumania with arms, and Rumania Jui 
slavia with oil. The meeting was held with the et 
of the Nuremberg speeches still in the ears of delegats 
and the clause in the official communiqué declarin 
against interference in any nation’s internal affairs w 
directed to a particular address. The unity of th 
Little Entente is unquestionably a factor making { 


peace in Europe. What is needed now is a dé 
between Czechoslovakia and Poland. The disput 


dividing the two countries are trivial in relation | 
European issues, and a right sense of proportion on bi 
sides should ensure their early settlement. 


* * * * 


Whitehall and Washington 

There is little to be said for raking up old history! 
its own sake. But the history of the past may of 
have profitable lessons to impart to the statesmen 
the future. That is certainly the case with the histo 
of the Manchurian episode of 1931 in its relation to th 
League of Nations and the United States of Amene 
and for that reason considerable importance attatij 
to a review in which, on a later page of this issue,’ 
Arthur Salter discusses the serious questions raised | 
Mr. Henry Stimson, who was Secretary of State 
Washington at the time of the seizure of Mukden a 
for eighteen months afterwards. The necessity of 4 
closest possible co-operation between this country 4 
the United States in international affairs is obvi 
The difficulties of maintaining that co-operation ! 
formidable ; but that is all the more reason why u 
should not be gratuitously increased. In the Manchu 
affair the co-operation ought to have been compl 
Mr. Stimson’s account of why it was not represents 
course, only one side of the story, but it cannot be f 
gotten that in the Abyssinian conflict last year Amené 
sympathies were fatally rebuffed by the Hoarela 
agreement. There are very good reasons for belie 
that till then the declaration of an oil-embargo by 1¢4 
States would have been followed (it would be unreason 
to expect that it should be preceded) by similar action 
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rt of the United States. Mr. Eden has heavy bur- 
pe . his shoulders ; but many of them will be lightened 
- mself resolutely to avoid the mistakes some 


‘e he sets hi : : ayes 
yr predecessors have made in relation to the United 
of hls 


States. * * * * 


Our Most Defensive Force 
Of all our nationa! defence forces the most unequivocally 
defensive is the Territorial Army, and none merits more 
ervedly the support of every good citizen, The 
ener to which its recruiting had fallen last year was 
tied danger to the country, ; It is all the more satis- 
factory to note that the steps since taken to improve it 
have met with considerable success, In the five months 
April to August, 1936, the intake was 20,082 recruits 
gs against 12,536 In the same period during 1935— 
an improvement of 60 per cent. Much more, however, 
| js needed, as the force is still short of establishment 


| py 1,862 for officers and 40,410 for other ranks. A good 


deal depends on employers, who have it in their power to 
make it easy or hard for their employees to join and 
attend camp. We should like to see the Socialist majori- 
ties on certain local councils, who have refused their 
men facilities, have the courage to reverse their policy. 
No creed save that of complete non-resistance (which 
most of them do not profess) can logically justify crabbing 
the Territorials. 

* % * * 

Country Schools 

The British Association, in a joint session of its Educa- 
tion and Agricultural sections, on Tuesday, heard an 


| excellent discussion upon rural education as it might be, 


and as, in the best cases, it is. Sir John Russell, of 
Rothamsted, Mr. H. Morris, the progressive Director of 
Professor Combes, of 
Leeds, and Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., took part ; but one 
of the most striking contributions was that of Mr. G. W. 
Pierce, headmaster of a remote village school in Hamp- 
shire. The idea of relating village education to village 
life, and making the school something more than a 
bridge leading to the tower, has been worked on for 
thirty years. In the best cases its realisation has gone far; 
the two most helpful adjuncts being, as Sir John Russell 


; said, the school garden and the school survey. In Suffolk 
| the school gardens grow into estates of six or seven 


acres. Two dangers need to be guarded against in this 
One is that of pitching standards so high that 
The other (less 
immediate) is that of closing town careers to country 
children for whom they would be more specially suited. 

* * * » 


Present Boom, Future Slump ? 

Sir William Beveridge told the Economies Section 
of the Association on Monday that, though for various 
reasons we have a large number of unemployed and are 
even now paying out between £600,000 and £700,000 
a week from the Unemployment Fund, we have today 
in Great Britain practically no cyclical unemployment 
arising out of trade depression. On the contrary, we 
stand on the crest of a wave. But unless all prior 
experience is falsified, we shall in due course fall into a 
trough again, at a date which can only be guessed, but 
which, on the analogies, might be placed as early as 
1938. What are we doing about it? We are accumu- 
lating week by week a reserve in the Unemployment 
Fund which now exceeds £30,000,000. That is some- 
thing, but not everything. Now is the time, while 
conditions are relatively easy, for thinking out a more 
comprehensive policy, which can be systematically 
and unhurriedly applied, when they grow more difficult 
‘gain. The purpose must be to create employment, 
hot subsidise unemployment. 


Anxiety and Disease 

Lord Horder opened a very interesting discussion at 
Blackpool on Tuesday on the physiological strain caused 
by modern civilised conditions, and uttered a warning 
that most middle-class people would do well to hear. 
“In case after case,” he said, “a tactfully conducted 
pursuit after fundamental causes removed the screen of 
headache, insomnia, indigestion and fatigue, and revealed 
the anxiety factor.” Fundamentally, that is, anxiety is 
among the commonest causes of serious disease. Why are 
we so much more anxious than our parents or our grand- 
parents were? Partly, no doubt, because our material 
standards of life are higher, and we quail more before the 
deeper drop fromthem. Partly, because we are conscious, 
in the near background, of social and international 
insecurities, which before 1914 seemed much less real. 
Partly because, in the general decay of religious faith, a 
thought like “ casting all your care upon Him ” scarcely 
sustains as many thousands today as it sustained hundreds 
of thousands half-a-century ago. Partly, again, because 
the systems of social insurance, which have made the 
manual worker's life less precarious, are such as in effect 
to leave the brain-worker out. The last point suggests, 
perhaps, the line of remedy for statesmen. 

* * * * 


New Care for the Blind 

Sir Kingsley Wood’s announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s new policy for the blind contains three chief 
features. The first is, that the starting age of old age 
pensions for blind people. which at present is 50, will 
be lowered to 40. The second, that payments by way 
of domiciliary assistance to blind people shall be made 
under the Blind Persons Act instead of under the Poor 
Law. The third, that enterprises for training and 
employing blind persons, whether run by local authorities 
or by voluntary organisations, will receive further 
State encouragement. These are all excellent -points— 
the first recommended more than once by the Advisory 
Committee on the Welfare of the Blind. The necessary 
legislation will be passed next Session. There are 
about 75,000 blind persons in the Kingdom, about a 
third of whom are over 50. It is an aggregate large 
enough to invite serious effort, yet small enough, in pro- 
portion to total population, to warrant more generous 
treatment than the nation has hitherto extended to 
them. Of course the ideal policy towards blindness is 
to stop it at the source. The largest source is ophthalmia 
neonatorum, cases of which have, since 1925, been reduced 
by about 20 per cent., but ought eventually to be made 
as rare as typhus or cholera. 

* * * * 

Better Juvenile Courts 

A Circular issued by the Home Oflice on the election 
of panels of magistrates for the juvenile courts draws 
special attention to the point of age. Quoting Lord 
Hewart’s opinion that magistrates for these courts 
should be of parental rather than grandfatherly age, 
it indicates 40-60 as a suitable time of life rather than 
60+. This undoubtedly is good advice, which we hope 
will be acted on. So is the Circular’s further plea for 
appointing “‘a good experienced permanent chairman ” 
to each juvenile court. The success of these courts 
depends more on the choice of chairman than on anything 
else ; and not even under the stipendiary régime of the 
Metropolis is it always well made. It would be a good 
thing if in London, at all events, the Home Office made 
these appointments itself, instead of leaving the Chief 
Magistrate the power that he has. For a Chief Magistrate 
otherwise capable may often be ill-fitted to exert influence 
here; as anyone who takes up Sir Chartres Biron’s 
recent book and studies its references to Clarke Hall 
can see for himself. 
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THE SHADOW OF DESTRUCTION 


UROPE today, and this country as part of 
Europe, is living under the dominion of fear. 
It is not the same fear everywhere. In France 
there is fear of Germany. In Germany there is 
fear, genuine or artificially fomented, of Russia. 
The fear that oppresses us here is not the fear of 
any particular country, but the fear of war, and of a 
war that we shall have had no part in provoking. 
That prospect overshadows every beneficent activity. 
Life goes on; trade slowly but consistently expands ; 
stock-exchange values mount; unemployment 
diminishes; slums are cleared and houses built. 
But through it all penetrates ceaselessly the recurrent 
thought that all our building is for destruction, all 
our wealth is being amassed only to be destroyed in 
the work of destroying, all the wise expenditure 
of the nation on the education and health of its 
children and the support of its unemployed, its 
sick and aged, will be checked or disastrously con- 
tracted by the need for laying on ourselves and 
future generations insupportable burdens in prepara- 
tion for a new war, before the business of paying for 
the old one has come within the range of human 
vision. 

On the whole we are a resilient people, and a 
little fatalist. War must come? Then come it 
must. When it does we shall suffer whatever may 
be in store for us, praying that it may be obliteration, 
not the torturing survival of maimed and crippled 
bodies. Meanwhile we go about our business and 
our pleasures as we may—and rightly, for we know 
not the day nor the hour when the destruction may 
break upon us, and we cannot stultify ourselves by 
waiting paralysed for the blow to fall. But all the 
time the preparations for war continue. In every 
country, in Russia and Germany, in Italy and France, 
in Britain and Poland and Rumania and Belgium, 
military service is being lengthened or new taxes 
are being levied and new inroads made on the finance 
of every social service, that munition-factories may 
be built, guns cast, new keels laid down, new 
squadrons of aeroplanes constructed and bombs and 
shells turned out by the million for the destruction 
of open cities no less than fortresses, of peaceful 
citizens (if ever again there are peaceful citizens 
in war-time) no less than armies, of zealots of peace 
no less than apostles of war. 

These are no mere literary elaborations. They 
are the inevitable reflections of every man who 
ever gives serious thought to the world in which he 
lives. He cannot compute his investments without 
realising that in a weck or a day they may be reduced 
to a quarter of their value. He cannot fill up his 
Income Tax returns without being reminded that a 
war may leave him without any income at all. He 
cannot look from his window without recognising 
that the houses he sees from it, and his own as well, 
may in a night be reduced to shattered ruins, and such 
inmates as have escaped destruction by explosion 
or concussion or fire be left to choke their lives out 
in a welter of poison-gas. And for what? There 
are causes for which the vast majority of men and 
women in this country would resolutely, though 


with unutterable reluctance, decide to fj 
have been discussed in recent articles in T 
—the defence of these shores, 
defence of the principles for which the League of 
But the prospect is that 
comes it will be on no such clear and immediate 
issue as even the defence of the League of Nations 
Moreover, defence of the League remains a question, 
able casus belli till it appears what the League of the 
future is to be. A society that cannot count on its 
members even to impose resolute economic sanctions 
cannot call on them to shed their blood for it, 

War in Europe, if it comes, will be the fruit of , 
clash between two schools of political thought and 
practice, neither of which is ours and from whose 
doctrines we only ask to keep our country free, 
We have witnessed in the past two months th 
massing of the storm-clouds in the rival partisanships 
over Spain, and more noisily in the competition jy 
invective, written and spoken, between Berlin an( 
Moscow. The carnival of oratory at Nuremberg 
need not in itself arouse undue alarm. Nuremberg 
oratory is an affliction which Europe has to live through 
every year. But more than oratory is involved. Hitler 
at Nuremberg has been reviewing his army and his 
Stalin has siraultaneously been reviewing 
his army and his air force on the steppes. 
moment when Europe needs beyond all things a 
spirit of appeasement and restraint it is regarded 
as the highest publie service in Germany and Russia 
to foam at the mouth or the pen in the emission of 
sentiments denunciatory of the national enemy, 
That is the way war comes, difficult though war wil 
be in this case geographically. 
come France, through her treaty with Soviet Russia, F 
will inevitably be involved. 
slovakia, placed as they are, could not remain aloof, 
Nor could the other members of the Little Entente, 
All Europe would be at war, and, Locarno or no 
Locarno, it would be as hard for Great Britain to 
remain at peace as it was in 1914—particularly i 
Belgium had been drawn in with France. 

But black as that prospect is, we are not yct com 
pelled to resign ourselves to the inevitability of wa 
and our own implication in it. For all his fulminations 
against Bolshevism, Herr Hitler confined hims¢l 
at Nuremberg to threats of how he would repel the 
foul thing from the German frontiers if it ever tried to 
cross them—which it shows no signs of doing 
Germany may refuse to sit at a council-table with 
Russia (though in fact she is doing it in Londo 
today), but her self-imposed encirclement in itsel 
if France and Russi, 
Poland, restored to amity with France, and the 
Little Entente stand on the defensive around he. 
Nor is it to be regarded as axiomatic that if war dos 
come in Europe we shall be swept with the rest into 
To stay out may k 
harder than to go in. To advertise that in no circum 
stances would we fight would be impossible, an 
inadvisable even if it were possible, for it would 
encourage one side or the other materially by reducin 
But this country will never { 


defence of the Empire 


Nations stands. 


And if war doe 


We well may be. 


the odds against it. 
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ragain without compelling cause, and a conflict 

7 > ss Fascism and Bolshevism is, so far as we are 
pec no cause at all. An atmosphere of war 

They fe js being engendered no less on the Russian side than 
aloy a the German, and the fact that France has decided 
pite, fe to identify herself with Russia is no reason why 
¢ of we should let ourselves be entangled too. To 
war FP Germany’s Obvivus design to frée herself by peace 
liate JE treaties in the west for adventure and aggression in 
ions, 
tion- 


the east we cannot lend ourselves, but so long as 
Russia is matchirig invective with invective she 
forfeits all claim on us if trouble follows. Arm we 
must in an arming world, but more with a view to 
enabling us to remain at peace than to enabling us to 
fight—even if to fight were to win. Our highest task 
is to preserve within these islands traditions of demo- 
cracy and liberty which another war would go far to 
submerge in the general destruction. 


the ORDER AND ANARCHY IN THE LABOUR WORLD 


n 
oh KEY problem for all popular movements involv- 
A ing large numbers of people is discipline. They 
ofa & are hard to start, but once in motion become hard 
and | tostop. To employ their strength where it is useful, to 
hose husband it where it would be wasted or worse— 
free, B to develop, in short, any sensible strategic correlation 
the f between efforts and objectives—becomes more and 
hips | more difficult in proportion as the numbers concerned 
n in & increase, unless there is a corresponding increase in 
and fF the capacity to recognise and follow sound leadership. 
berg | That is as true of labour movements as of any other. 
berg F In the long run it is the self-disciplined ones that go 
ough furthest. Spectacular successes won by spasmodic 
litler BF violence prove usually to be short-run illusions. 
1 his & Unfortunately they can be very seductive while they 
wing | last. Few things are more curious than the way in 
ata’ which the disciplined trade unionism of Great 
gs af Britain or Scandinavia, which has achieved for its 
rded | workers the highest standards in Europe, will get 
ussia B run away with from time to time by the turbulence 
nm of & and ebullience of movements in the Latin countries, 
emy,— which have left their workers so much less well off. 
Wilf Such was the origin of “ syndicalism ” in Great 
dos § Britain. Its very name is merely the French word 
issia, § for trade unionism. Its post-War vogue under leaders 
cho & like the late Mr. Purcell and Mr. Cook led straight to 
loof, F the General Strike and coal stoppage of 1926. By 
ente, fF those disasters it lopped back the membership and 
r wf lowered the bargaining power of. trade unionism 
n to& through Great Britain. At the same time it injured 
ly iff a host of trades, and permanently deprived a great 
-many miners of their living. Taught by the cruel 
conf lesson, British trade unionism returned to its tradi- 
f war f tional path, which it has trodden now for nearly ten 
tions years. But from the beginning of this year the 
mselif spectacles of Latin ebullience have once more been 
| the unfolding themselves under its eyes. First came the 
edtop clectoral victory of the Popular Front in Spain, 
oing. followed by the anarchical strikes and spontaneous 
with Cutbussts of savage violence, which paved the way 
nde for the present civil war. The strikes looked, on 
itself paper and at first, like real successes ; and when the 
issia, French Labour forees formed a_ similar Popular 
thee Front and won a similar electoral victory, a similar 
here Sttike-outburst was bound to follow in France. 
dose imilar, but not the same, since Frenchmen are more 
civilised than Spaniards; but though the epidemic 
of stay-in strikes, which challenged M. Blum on the 
threshold of his Premicrship, did not, like the Spanish, 
ani 8Volve murder and arson, it was essentially a resort 
to violence. M. Blum’s tact and courage allayed it 
for the time being. But the showy concessions 
wrung from employers—the 40-hour week and the 
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increase in wages—were based on no_ reasoned 
economic reckoning ; and it seems unlikely, unless 
the france is cheapened, that their face value can be 
permanently maintained. 

Meanwhile what of the repercussion on British 
trade unionism? Spain was too far then from 
British thoughts for her example to matter. But 
French example always beckons across the Channel. 
Strike-threats began to be heard in many industries. 
Yet, save for unofficial stoppages, they did not 
materialise. Why? Because British trade unionism 
just now has in the front rank of its officials a number 
of strong characters. These men for years past have 
been hard bargainers against the employers; and 
when in one industry after another trade improved, 
they extracted (as recent figures have shown) a very 
high proportion of the improvement for the workers. 
Succeeding in this way, they did not want to see their 
success jeopardised by a random strike-policy, which 
would tend to make trade once more unprosperous. 
So they set their faces against it; and although in 
certain trades (especially transport) the Communists 
multiplied unofficial strikes, in the hope of making 
the position of the officials untenable, the latter held 
grimly on, and so far have carried their point. 

The significance of this vear’s Trades Union Congress 
lies there. The two great debates—that on Spain 
and that on the General Council’s anti-Communist 
report—were important for what lay behind them— 
the struggle within the ranks of British industry 
between the forces of discipline and those of anarchy. 
In the end the victory of the former was so complete 
as to seem foregone. But that is a fallacy, A large 
body of the votes is not really dependable. What 
swung it was the fact that on the Council’s side were 
two leaders, Sir Walter Citrine and Mr. Bevin, who 
knew their own minds and were not afraid to speak 
them. The triumph rewarded a candid and courageous 
leadership, such as is not an everyday phenomenon 
either in the trade union world or any other, 

The trade unions are not yet out of the wood. 
In France this week the stay-in strikes have flared 
up again. At the time of writing it is impossible 
to say how far they will go, but some dangers are 
obvious. Here in Great Britain (though not in 
England) the stay-in strike, for the first time in 
history, has been tried in two collieries. Neither 
in the Welsh ease, Treherbert, nor the Scottish one, 
Blantyre, had it the least necessity. The strikers 
did it by way of flourishing a brand-new weapon, 
with which, as they had been given to suppose, the 
French workers had won great victories. The same 
supposition may have the same results elsewhere ; 
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though the firmness of the Blantyre management 
has at least shown that law-breaking will not be a 
picnic. 

The situation has lessons both for capital and 
labour. Employers cannot wonder at suffering vio- 
lence, if they refuse to listen to reason. Healthy 
co-operation between the two factors in production can 
only be obtained by a just balance. But Labour, too, 
would do well to remember how much better is peace 
than war. The old Adam in all of us, whether 
employer or employed, whispers that a gain tastes 
sweeter if won by jockeying the other side. No 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T the League of Nations Council meeting which opens 
this week the Spanish chair will be filled by Senor 
del Vayo, the new Foreign Minister, who moves up to that 
exalted seat from the Press benches from which he has 
so often reported Council meetings in the past. He 
will be accompanied by Sefior Azcarate, who, till a week 
or two ago, was an Assistant Secretary-General of the 
League. And another Assistant Secretary-Generalship 
is vacant because the Russian diplomat who held it, 
M. Rosenberg, has gone to be Ambassador of his country 
at Madrid. So considerably has the Spanish civil war 
affected the League. Can the League affect the Spanish 
civil war? So far as it is a civil war it can be argued 
plausibly that it is no affair of Geneva’s. But so far as 
the conflict jeopardises the peace of the world and the 
good understanding between nations on which peace 
depends, as it undeniably does, it is in order for any 
member of the League to raise it under Article XI. of 
the Covenant. And it might be worth while. A moment 
will come sooner or later when friendly intervention will 
be capable of securing a truce. That moment may not 
‘be so far distant as it seems, and the League would on 
many grounds be the most appropriate body to take 
the necessary action. 
* * * * 

A visit to Mr. Ivor Novello’s Careless Rapture at Drury 
Lane provokes various emotions. First of all, undoubtedly 
unstinted admiration for those unseen indispensables, the 
stage carpenters. The setting is astonishing, and the 
swiftness and smoothness of the scene-shifting incredible. 
The earthquake is, of course, a tour de force, and Tamp- 
stead Heath, complete with merry-go-round that goes 
round with irresistible merriment, runs it close. As for 
the play, Mr. Novello wrote it, Mr. Novello plays the hero, 
Mr. Novello composed the music. (Mr. Coward must look 
to his laurels.) And Mr. Novello has the prospect of seeing 
his show hold the stage indefinitely, for it is booked up 
already, it seems, to the end of January, and even the 
traditional Drury Lane pantomime has to go by the 
board. But such success is double-edged. Is this hilari- 
ous fooling really what English playgoers want? Is 
this the way to pack one of the biggest theatres in London ? 
Evidently. So all is well with the English stage. 

* * * * 

I hope that in his laudable zeal for silent motoring the 
Minister of Transport will not abate anytking of his still 
more laudable zeal for safer motoring. To have extracted 
an undertaking from manufacturers that they will 
produce no more noisy motor-cycles is an immense gain, 
and apparently the outrageous din created by sports cars 
is to be checked at the same time. All that is unreservedly 
good, and a few prosecutions of genial young men (and 
women) who start up their cars and ruthlessly race 
their engines at round about midnight in residential 
roads and squares would be a public benefit of the first 
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prompting does more to keep the world bad, 
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“ Revenge and wrong,” said Shelley, “ bp; 
their kind.” The first. duty of a civilised’ itt 





keep the rules and play the game. Methede aa HI 
breaking violence, like the stay-in strike, will a T 
bring paradise in any country. What they % Englis 
brought in Spain, we see; what they may brin e report: 
France, we shall see yet. Meanwhile we owe M4 : be tho 
the delegates at the Plymouth Congress to Tecogn of Sor 
the public spirit with which they reconciled ‘ po 
duty as good trade unionists with their duty as x All th 
citizens. a hee 
As 1 

was I 

Press. 
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order. But the suggestion that a ban on hovtight issued 
should be made compulsory throughout the twenty-foy I have 
hours is a very different matter. Having had to 4 whieh 
one or two drives recently with my horn out of actin | eat 
speak with some experience. To say that it mah oy 
drivers careful is largely nonsense. To some extent jh _— 
may. But it does not make other drivers, or pedestriac nee 
careful. <A fast car must often overtake a slow one, ani ment, ¥ 
except on the broadest roads its driver ought always - : 
sound his horn. Pedestrians, too, have a right toh gs 
warned of a car’s approach, not to compel them to gin oo 
way, but to remind them not to do anything erat . 7* 
The fact that no-hooting at night has worked well meay _o 
nothing, because at night headlights can be flashed frome 
Also the roads are clearer. than ve 
i" Mi - * barriste 

the onl 
Herr Hitler’s Nuremberg speeches raise rather acutely gation 
the pertinent question of what the validity of Me whole | 
Kampf today is. Hitherto, of course, it has been thf frame 
Nazi Bible, inspired, sacrosanct, to which no muh kind of 
addeth, from which no man taketh away. Is that story is 
still? The Nuremberg doctrine is that Germany i thot it 
entitled to colonies and must have them. The Mi’ The 
Kampf doctrine is that Germany was all wrong in seekixf> anteced 
colonies before the War, and that under the new régif are the 
** we are making a break with the colonial and trade poli long be 
of pre-War days, and changing over to the territorial poli Jeaders, 
of the future.” In face of the clear evidence that of men of 
doctrine in Mein Kampf can be superseded at will, tit grade ; 
question arises which others can, and_ how far th 'adventu 


volume is to be taken as still embodying the Ma "fringes + 
gospel. That is not unimportant. ' sections 
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The Bible Society’s annual output is always rather: 
astonishment. Last year over eleven and a half milli 
copies of the Bible, or part of it, were issued, the dema 
from every part of the globe showing a_ substanti 
increase over the year before. Where do they 9 
There is presumably a certain amount of replacemel 
The growth of literacy in certain countries no do 
accounts for something—though hardly in Russia, Wi 


literacy has made the greatest advance. And thqggesagree 
may be other explanations. But at a time when After 


decay of interest in religion tends to be taken for grail and Zin 


(far too readily and on quite insufficient grounds) tier work 
ceaseless and increasing absorption of copies of the Bi of Trots| 
is a fact of some significance. Crronists 
* * * * Tr 
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Ns ty ; 
of lay, HE Soviet Government has been well advised to 
Lele jssue SO promptly the full verbatim report in 

ve ish of the recent Moscow trial. Fragmentary 

> har pt have already led to criticism here, and this cannot 
Ting i + ihseghet surprising in view of some of the antecedents 
€ it ty of Soviet justice in the past. Criticism has naturally 
Copnis been directed against the confessions produced in court. 
A the All that can be said about that is that inferenves cannot 
AS 004 he drawn without much further evidence. 


As to the trial generally, I was in Moscow while it 
was in progress and followed the daily reports in the 
Press. Since then I have made a careful study of the 
> verbatim report. Having done that I must give it as 
my considered judgement that if the report had been 
 jsued in a country X, without any of the antecedents 









hoot I have referred to, the trial would be regarded as one 
iy. which could not fail to carry conviction. The examina- 
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tion of the sixteen accused by the State Prosecutor is a 
close work of dispassionate reasoning, in which, in spite 
of some denials and more evasions, the guilt of the 
tent F accused is completely brought home. The act of indict- 
stan | ment, which is very full and covers thirty pages, frequently 
pa, cites the admissions of the accused in the preliminary 
Ways ti camination, but does not in itseli present any difference 


, me } from what procedure might have been elsewhere. It is 
‘0 gi nly in the final speech of the State Prosecutor that he 
oo rises to heights of passion, and even here, in view of the 
| mea ' admissions made by the accused, he hardly says more 
Hash than might have been expected from many prosecuting 
 harristers in this country. In the light of this record 
the only possible repudiation of the results of the investi- 
acutel gation would have to be based on an assumption that the 
f Mei whole procedure was from start to finish a gigantic 
een thy frame-up.” For this the record itself presents no 
10 a kind of justification. But apart from that, the whole 
that sf story is so prolonged, so complex and so circumstantial 
nany # that it is impossible for me to think it baseless. 
¢ Mc =The sixteen accused are men of the most various 
sechig vanteeedents. They fall into four-distinct classes. There 
v réif are the Trotskyite leaders, men whose records have 
le polio Jong been before the public; there are the Zinovievite 
al poli ‘leaders, of whom the same must be said; there are 
hat WE men of action, desperate Party men of a somewhat lower 
Will, WS grade; and lastly there are a number of equivocal 
far th vadventurers, such as were always to- be found on the 












he \Wfe fringes of any phase of Russian politics. The first two 
ssections collaborated, but were distinct, and this is 
reflected fully in the report. Those in the third section, 
the men of action, relate all that they did with remarkable 
plainness. The fourth section are entirely cynical. The 
result is a picture shaded in all sorts of ways, in which 
all the different disagreements and contentions of some 
of the accused only tend to give reality to the whole. 

Here is the story. Every question is referred for con- 
fimation to all concerned, and though details and dates 
are sometimes challenged, there is no substantial 
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yhen tf After the deportation of Trotsky in 1928, Kamenev 
> grat and Zinoviev fear the same fate, and provide for funds 
nds) ifr work abroad. Smirnov, the recognised representative 
he Bie! Trotsky in Russia, has already relations with Georgian 


errorists and with the similar group of Stiickgold. In 
1930 Trotsky and his son, Sedov, begin instructing the 
hlventurer Olberg for conspirative work. In 1931 
mirnov meets Sedov in Berlin, receives instructions to 
“Ss over to terrorism, and on his return reports these 
nstructions to his group. Smirnov throughout admits 
his, but maintains that he did not agree with the 


Janes nstructions, His colleagues, however, insist that he 


WAS THE MOSCOW TRIAL FAIR? 


By SIR BERNARD PARES 


took an active part in carrying them out. Olberg now 
goes to Russia with instructions from Trotsky, and the 
Trotskyite group there recruit agents for terrorism. 

The group of Trotsky and that of Zinoviev and Kamenev 
in the summer of 1932 enter into close co-operation. 
In April an equivocal agent, N. Lurye, is sent by Trotsky 
to work with German Trotskyites in Russia. One, 
Holtzman, is also despatched by Trotsky, and Smirnov 
sends him back with a pass word and a code taken from 
a few pages of the Arabian Nights, which Holtzman 
delivers to Trotsky’s son; he later sees Trotsky himself 
in Copenhagen and takes a verbal message to Smirnov. 


-Meanwhile the group of Zinoviey and Kamenev hold a 


meeting in their villa at Ilyinskoe, at which it is decided 
to hurry up action. Bakayev is instructed to organise 
an attempt on Stalin, and Karev one against Stalin’s right- 
hand man in Leningrad, Kirov. In the autumn, one 
Gaven. arrives with further and more precise instructions 
to Smirnov from Trotsky. 

Kamenev and Zinoviev have now been expelled from 
the Party, and are in exile, and the initiative returns to 
the Trotskyites. Trotsky, in November, 1932, despatches 
two new agents, Fritz and Berman-Yurin, with instruc- 
tions for an attempt on Stalin, which they are to make 
without concert with others. In January, 1983, Smirnov 
is arrested, but retains connexions with the outside world ; 
Dreitzer is instructed to hurry on. Meanwhile the agents 
of Trotsky have failed in attempts on the lives of Stalin, 
Voroshilov, Kaganovich, Ordzhonikidze. 

In May, 1934, Dreitzer (a Trotskyite agent) receives 
from Trotsky a letter in invisible ink with three precise 
instructions. Meanwhile Zinoviev instructs Bakayev 
to organise the murder of Kirov. In the summer a 
mecting is held between the principals of both groups 
who are still at liberty, and in August Zinoviev meets 
Trotsky’s agent, Lurye. In September, Fritz, armed with 
a revolver, fails to kill Stalin at the Congress of the 
Komintern. Both Kamenev and Bakayev visit Lenin- 
grad to organise the murder of Kirov, and the latter meets 
the actual assassin, Nikolayev. On December Ist Kirov 
is murdered, and Zinoviev sends to Pravda a fulsome 
obituary, which is produced in court together with 
Zinoviev’s subsequent admissions. Zinoviev and_ his 
chief colleagues are tried for complicity on 
January 15th-16th, 1935. They admit moral responsi- 
bility, denying actual participation in the crime. Zinoviev 
and Kameney are sent to prison. This was the first 
imprisonment of leading colleagues of the past, and was 
probably meant to prevent further conspiracy. 

In March Olberg revisits Russia with instructions to 
kill Stalin on May Ist, 1936. On the same date Trotsky’s 
agent, Lurye, fails to kill Stalin’s new representative in 
Leningrad, Zhdanoy, not being able to get near enough 
to him in the procession. Olberg is now arrested and 
the other agents receive an impatient reprimand from 
Trotsky. Zinoviev and Kamenev are still in prison, 
and are re-examined to prove their active participation 
in the murder of Kirov, which is fully admitted by 
them. 

There is nothing unintelligible in the alleged conduct 
of Zinoviev. The man was the worst type of coward 
and bully, and must have at least two thousand judicial 
murders to his account in the long period when he ruled 
Leningrad for the Communist Party. Before the Revolu- 
tion he was associated with the seamiest acts of con- 
spiracy. As is already known, he and Kamenev, who 
acted together throughout, had developed a kind of 
technique of abject repentanee, described in words 
attributed to him as “ crawling back on his belly into the 
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Party ” while continuing further conspirative action. 
They had delegated the continuation of this work to 
others before they were imprisoned. Trotsky is a 
different proposition. He was unscrupulous, but fearless, 
and he, too, had a long record of conspiracy. His 
complicity with German police agents, of which the 
fullest evidence is given by his agents in court, is not so 
improbable as it might appear. Lenin certainly had the 
support of the German Government during the War, to 
which charge he always had a perfectly clear answer : 
that there was no inconsistency in using one capitalist 
government to defeat another. But here Trotsky’s case 
is, of course, different, for Hitler represents not merely 
a national government, but a world crusade against 
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Communism, and the charge against Trotsky js 
direct terrorism against former colleagues, me 
Unless all that has been recorded is to be di 
as a myth, which I myself do not believe, it wil 
obvious that this was terrorism directed against the h h 
of the Soviet State and as such could only be eal 
with death. It is significant that this time the blow i, 
fallen precisely on those who have been most insistent 
the continuance of world revolution. It is an interesty, 
comment on Hitler’s denunciations of Jewish Bolsheyie 
up to date that of the sixteen convicted nine hy 
apparently Jews. It is also the first instance jn wii 
former close colleagues in the Communist Party hen 
been actually executed. 
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THE CONVICT’S LIFE 


By WILSON 


MOO little is known about life in convict prisons, and 
for an obvious reason. Most men sentenced to 
penal servitude are incapable of expressing themselves 
on paper, and the few who have the capacity are usually 
more anxious to obliterate their experiences than to 
advertise them. Prison conditions, consequently, are a 
subject on which most people’s ideas are hazy. Is the food 
tolerable ?. Is there any solitary confinement, except as 
a special punishment ? Is five years in a British convict 
prison likely to be reformative or brutalising in its 
effects on the average convict ? Is restraint and separation 
from all previous acquaintance, whether relatives or 
friends, sufficient punishment in itself, or must the 
conditions of life behind the prison walls be made 
deliberately as harsh as possible, in order that the 
incarceration may be an effective deterrent and the 
danger of prison being “ made too easy ” be successfully 
averted ? 

These are questions worth asking, and it is only now 
and then that books like a volume that has been published 
this week* provide material for an answer. Not, of 
course, a conclusive answer. Not necessarily an accurate 
answer. Any convict with a ten-years’ sentence behind 
him would have to be more or less than human if his 
judgement were not in some degree warped by his 
experiences. It is quite sufficient justification of a convict’s 
autobiography to say of it that it establishes a case for 
enquiry. That can be said without any question or 
hesitation about this book. The author, who succeeded 
to a substantial fortune at the age of 16, served with 
distinction in the War, escaped from prison in Germany, 
became a convinced Communist, took orders from 
Moscow, and in 1928 was sentenced to 10 years’ penal 
servitude for seeking to obtain information likely to be 
useful to an enemy. He actually served nearly eight 
years—all at Parkhurst, except when on remand at 
Brixton and Wandsworth. He went in at 28, he came out 
at 35. 

In criticisms of a system the personality of the critic 
is obviously a vital factor. Mr. Macartney’s personality 
can only be judged by his writing (and by a prologue in 
which his past life is briefly and usefully recounted by Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie), and the verdict must be in his 
favour. He is a Communist, and therefore up against 
society as at present organised ; still more up against the 
prison system in this country as that is at present organised. 
But he indulges in no undiscriminating diatribes. ‘To many 
prison officials in particular he pays generous, and in 
some cases unqualified, tribute. And where he condemns 
he has clear ideas about reform. 

What, above all, is wrong with our prison system is 
lack of imagination, and the soulless automatic enforce- 


By W. F. R. Macartney. 
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ment of cast-iron regulations which ought to be used , 
guide, not strait-waistcoat. The result, inevitably, j 
a cruel and slavish uniformity, which subjects the beg. 
behaved and best-educated prisoner to conditions jngi. 
tuted for the worst. And some of the standard rules gy 
intolerable. Mr. Churchill, to his credit, abolished th 
solitary confinement in which the first weeks of a penal 
servitude sentence had to be spent ; but Sundays are cele. 
brated almost wholly in solitary confinement still. Wor 
ends at 1.45 on Saturdays; there is an hour’s exercis: 
from 3 to 4, and an hour’s exercise on Sunday morning 
(compulsory) and on Sunday afternoon (voluntary), with 
chapel for those who care to go. 

“I spert,” says Mr. Macartney, “ on each Sunday in 
the first years of the sentence twenty-three hours 
in solitary confinement, on Saturday twenty hours iy 
solitary confinement. Altogether forty-three hous 
out of the forty-eight were spent alone behind a locked 
door, and frequently without a book to read.” 

That was eight years ago, but conditions, I believe, are 
little changed today. 

And, of course, the silence rule remains. Men work 
together, but they are forbidden to talk, except so far as 
the work necessitates it. At exercise they are forbidden 
to talk at all, and are punished if they do. Then there is 
the food. It is the fashion, no dcubt, to complain of 
food everywhere—in clubs, in hotels, in schools, even (I 
am told) inthe home. It would be strange if prisons wer: 
an exception. But the dietary is on record, and here it 


is. For breakfast, every day for ten years or fifteen or 
twenty: 4 pint of porridge, 80z. of bread, 102. d 


margarine, 1 pint of tea. For supper (the last meal of 
the day, served at 4.30) every day for ten years or fifteen 
or twenty: 1 pint of cocoa, 10 0z. of bread, 102. of 
cheese, 1 oz. of margarine. The mid-day meal alone 
provides scope for any variety. Mr. Macartney is scathing 


about this, too—though it is fair to say that once when! > 


visited Dartmoor quite unexpectedly on an_ undated 
permit I found the dinner then in preparation in th 
kitchen excellent. But the fact that everything + 
invariably steamed, not baked or roast, and _ therefore 
tastes sodden and dead, may be a just count against it 
Whether the diet is sufficient for men working in car 


penter’s shops, or sewing mail-bags, is a question ol A the le 


» (“ Nati 


which I should like the opinion of someone like Si 
John Orr. 

Of course many complaints are based on apparel 
harshness for which in fact some good ground exists, 
New books can be ordered by convicts, if they have 4 
little money, but not secondhand ones, which are 9 
much cheaper. A gratuitous irritation? No; fo 
secondhand books could obviously be made the vehicle 
of secret messages, in code or otherwise. Mr. Ma vartney 
quotes an apparently imbecile refusal of the authorities 
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—— 
him have The Europa Year Book. This, apparently, 
the wooden enforcement of a rule which had 
reason behind it; reference books containing 
- ies were banned because convicts were found 
Kg using them to elaborate plans of fraud or black- 
4 for future use on release. The trouble is the prison 
mal hy. Above the prisoner—weighing on him with 
ap pressure—is a pyramid which has a regiment 
ype as its base and the Home Secretary as its 
 « with Chief Officer, Deputy-Governor, Governor, 
pe Commissioners and Visiting Justices in between. 
Hardly anyone below the Prison Commissioners has the 
courage, even if he has the imagination, to deviate bya 
litinch from the strait routine laid down by the Statutes. 
“But the fundamental question is whether our convict 
eystem (this book is written, and, I-am_ writing, 
only of the 2,000 or so men in the three long-term 
prisons, Maidstone, Parkhurst and Dartmoor) is to be 
ised to. de-humanise men deliberately or not. Because 
there is little doubt that that is what it is doing today. 
Yo one wants to make prison pleasant. It is a punish- 
ment, and it ought to be. But mere incarceration is a 
tremendous punishment in itself. To be cut off for five 
years, or seven, or ten, or more than that, from family, 
from the crowded life of the street and factory and work- 
shop, from the pictures, from football, from the sight of 
a green field or a London park, from a soft chair to sit 
on and a soft bed to lie on, from a daily newspaper— 
that means something that neither I nor most people 
yho read this article can easily imagine. Prison that 
kills a man’s mind is a crime perpetrated by society. 


to let 
yas due to 


R. LLOYD GEORGE is only the latest of many 
British travellers who have with reason thought 
it worth while to visit Germany and study the social 
reform programme which the National Socialists are 
carrying out in many fields. In view of the importance 
of keeping in their right perspective the social measures 
introduced by the present Government of the Reich, 
it may be of interest to inquire whether National 
Socialism is mainly responsible for social amelioration 
in Germany, and if so what likelihood there is that a 
similar political system would produce like results in 
this country. National Socialism, it must be remem- 
bered, is declared by Nazis themselves not to be an 
article for export. 

To the first question we may return, I think, a qualified 
yes. Under National Socialism the working classes of 
Germany enjoy greater social amenities (not to be 
confused with political or personal freedom) than under 
Social Democracy. Some sort of work at some sort of 
pay has been found for practically everyone ; the arbitrary 
behaviour of employers has been curbed, and _ gross 
profiteering to some extent checked; the physical 
conditions of labour have improved; every workman 
is now entitled to an annual holiday on full pay, and 
facilities for enjoying it are provided ; a great organisation 
("Strength through Joy ’’) has been created for enriching 


4 . » . . 
_tke leisure of the masses, and another organisation 
m (© Wroae ‘ . . 3 » . ‘ ye 

(“National Socialist Welfare,” of which the ‘“ Winter 
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: slum clearance has proceeded, 
have been built ; 


Help” is a department) for relieving their distress ; 
and rural settlements 
child, youth and maternity welfare 
has made great strides; towns have been beautified ; 
sport has been encouraged. And all this without a single 
parliamentary debate. No wonder our social reformers 
sometimes cast envious eyes on Germany. 

But, of course, there is another side to the picture. 


| In the first place Germany is by nature a socially-minded 


Why should prisoners, particularly educated prisoners, 
not have whatever books they want, within reason, 
for their solitary hours, not merely one or two a week ? 
Why should they not be allowed to talk in the exercise- 
yard ? For fear of their discussing escapes or mutinies ? 
But full precautions can be taken against escapes, and 
it is needless vetoes that encourage mutiny. Why is 
tobacco rigorously banned till a man reaches the “ special 
stage” after serving four years of his sentence? Is the 
allowance of one letter in the first four months of a 
sentence, and then one every three months, fixed with 
the deliberate intention of cutting a man off from every- 
thing human in life ? 

In short, is it more rational to allow a_ prisoner 
reasonable minor privileges and to punish him by 
withholding, say, his tobacco or his letters, for a period ; 
or to keep him under a régime of such perpetual hardship 
that all that is left for punishment is bread and water 
or the cat? This, I shall be told, is sentimentalism. 
Is it? Or common sense? It is being tried with 
reasonable success for youths at Borstal; it is being 
tried with reasonable success for short-term prisoners at 
Wakefield. It is fully time that conditions in the 
convict prisons were reconsidered. The Prison Com- 
missioners, as I know, are humane and broad-minded men, 
and conditions are in fact improving. But asettled system 
takes a tragic amount of altering. A Home Secretary 
who decided suddenly to emulate Mr. Churchill, and 
sought the candid advice of his Commissioners for a start, 
could make himself gratefully and deservedly remem- 
bered as a reformer. 


DICTATORSHIP AND SOCIAL REFORM 


By L. H. TRIPP 


nation, and social legislation by the Nazis is merely 
the continuation of a process which began under the 
Emperors. Huge plans of slum clearance were carried 
out by the Social Democrats after the War; the social 
services in general were always efficient; the annual 
holiday and “ Strength through Joy” are feathers in 
the Nazi cap, but there have always been ample facilities 
for enjoying leisure in Germany; the ‘* Winter Help” 
impresses the world, but the destitute were not much 
worse cared for under previous Governments; the 
adornment and planning of towns, parks, green belts 
and stadia were systematically carried out long before 
the Nazis came into power; and child welfare activities 
were organised on such admirable lines that the War- 
babies and War-children of 1914-1919 are the athletic 
youths of today after fourteen years of Social Democratic 
and only three years of Nazi nurture. And all this 
without the suppression of political and personal freedom. 
In short, the Nazis have not put back the clock of social 
legislation; they have even pushed it forward; but the 
clock was always there, and in good working order. 
Secondly we must note that under Nazism Socialism 
is “ Socialism from above.” It is not Socialism in the 
interest of the masses, but in that of the State and of 
the groups and interests embodied in the State; not 
** Joy” for its own sake, but for the “ Strength” that 
goes with it, and which must be placed at the service 
of the Government. The social reforms which evolve 
in response to the demands of the masses differ from those 
permitted by the raison d'état. For instance, the masses 
want cheap food ; the State (and industry) wants cheap 
So it takes the tax off cars and recoups itself on 
food and mass-commodities. As a result, the thousand- 
mark People’s Car will one day be produced. The 
people, however, might have preferred a thousand-mark 
home. Nor is the difference between Socialism from 
above in response to the needs of the State and Socialism 
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from below in response to those of the individual merely 
academic, particularly when that State is dedicated to 
the gospel of Mein Kampf. Every créche is a pre- 
liminary recruiting office, every charitable organisation 
a potential V.A.D., every workmen’s liner a troopship, 
and every excursion steamer a mine-layer. It is significant 
that the only Social Democratic organisation which has 
been allowed to survive in Nazi Germany, in spite of 
violent opposition from the wholesale trade and the Left 
Wing of the party, is the co-operative movement: the 
army wishes for its retention as a potential rationing 
organisation. 

Now as to whether the adoption of Fascism or National 
Socialism as a political system in Great Britain would be 
likely to improve social conditions here. We have seen 
that “‘ Socialism ” is not so much inherent in the philo- 
sophy of National Socialism as in the nature of the 
German people (there is very little Socialist theory in 
Mein Kampf). We must further bear in mind that 
National Socialism was a “ movement” carried to 
power by a large minority, and later supported by a fairly 
large majority, of the people. Indeed, there is some truth 
in the statement that Germany elected dictatorship. 

Let it be assumed conceivable that a form of Fascist 
dictatorship might be adopted in this country. It is 
unlikely, in any case, that it would have mass-support, 
or, if it did, that its supporters would be socially-minded. 
Nor is it likely that Fascism would come to Britain by 
way of revolution. Instead of being carried to power on a 


adi 

wave of political emotion, misguided or Otherwise. ; 
would emerge from an adroit manipulation of ex ty 
institutions; the legislative powers of Parliament y 
be weakened; trade unionism would be pa, 
(as it was in Germany long before the advent of Nati . 
Socialism) ; the Press would be bought; all add 
of authority, great and small, in the administrate 
the forces and the police, would be held by adherents 
the régime—ink by link, without fuss or violence the 
fetters of authoritarian government would be adjuste 

But even if all this could be imagined, What 
guarantee have we that such a despotism would }, 
progressive and benevolent ? Operating in a county 
which lacks the traditional social climate of Germany 
and unaffected by the momentum of a party clamon, 
for social justice, it would be far more likely to ren, 
nothing more than a political instrument of Fepressigy 
in the hands, not of a revolutionary, but of a reactionary 
class. The seeds of social justice in Great Britain i 
elsewhere. Fascism, whether it be a phase or an q 
in other countries, is one that we here must skip, 

Visitors to Germany who return full of admiration fy 
the real and specious amenities they have observed jy 
that country should remember that like causes do y¢ 
always produce like effects, and that a mere imitatiq 
of Fascist authoritarian technique will not necessarily 
raise social standards in Great Britain. Seen in th 
light there is some truth in the Nazi claim that Nation) 
Socialism is not an “ export article.” 


THE STATE AS LICENSED VICTUALLER 


By R. L. 


ERTAIN comments on the financial aspect of State 
Management of the Liquor Trade in the Carlisle, 
Gretna and Cromarty districts made this week by the 
Select Committee on Estimates serve as a reminder of the 
often-forgotten fact that the State is the owner and 
manager of a large number of public houses. The atten- 
tion of the public would in any case shortly have been 
called to the fact, for the Labour Party at its forth- 
coming Conference at Edinburgh is to be asked to 
consider resolutions urging the extension to other 
areas of the scheme of Public Ownership of the Liquor 
Trade.* 

Memories are short and it is worth while recalling 
the circumstances in which the State became directly 
interested, as the owner of breweries and public houses, 
in the liquor trade over a considerable area on the Border 
and also on the Cromarty Firth, and the subsequent 
history of public ownership in those areas. 

Early in 1915 the Ministry of Munitions established 
large high explosive factories in the Gretna district. 
This involved a large influx, first of constructional workers, 
and later of munition workers, into the area. In conse- 
quence most of the houses in Carlisle and in the small 
towns and villages on both sides of the Border were over- 
crowded with lodgers. The public houses were crowded 
and drunkenness increased seriously. The convictions 
for that offence, which before the War had averaged 250 
per annum, rose in 1916 to 950. Moreover, those respon- 
sible for the production of munitions were finding output 
seriously affected. As a result of urgent representations, 
the Government authorised the Liquor Control Board 
to take over the production and distribution of liquor in 
the whole area. For similar reasons the Cabinet ordered 


* In giving evidence before the Royal Commission on Licensing, 
Sir Edgar Sanders, the first General Manager of the Carlisle Scheme, 
and now director of the Brewers’ Society, was questioned as to a 
good area to which this Scheme could be extended. His reply 
was: ‘I should say without hesitation that a suitable area would 
be the industrial population of Northumberland together with the 
whole of Durham and Teesside.” 
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the same step to be taken on the Cromarty Firth, where; 
new naval base had been established. 

Once the Liquor Control Board had assumed ownenbiy 
it took drastic steps to deal with the situation, 4j 
the licensees were put into the position of manager, 
as opposed to tenants, the terms of their employmeil 
being that they received no remuneration dependet! 
in any way upon sale of alcoholic liquors, but wer 
given a direct interest in the sales of food and nov 
intoxicating drinks. Secondly, a large number of tle 
small public houses, particularly those down side stree 
were closed altogether, the total number of houses beiy 
gradually reduced to little more than half. The remainée 
were substantially improved and, in many cases, rebuil 
Instead of the series of small snuggeries which were tl’ 
usual feature of licensed premises in Carlisle, lang 
open bar-rooms were created, and facilities for th 
service of hot meals were provided in a number of th 
houses. Wholesome recreational facilities and_ othe 
counter-attractions were provided, and the whole natu 
of the public houses and the spirit in which they we 
managed was changed. All advertisements of alcoholi 
liquor sold in the houses were abolished. Grocs 
licences were removed, and sales for off-consumptit 
concentrated in a few places solely devoted to thi 
purpose. Finally, no new registered club could } 
started without the direct approval of the Liquor Cont 
Board. 

The results were striking. Convictions for drunken 
in Carlisle itself fell from 950 in 1916 to 380 in lil 
and 80 in 1918 and 1919. Whilst figures rose to 0 
100 in 1920 and 1921, since then they have been bel 
100 every year, the average for the last ten years beil 
64, or 1.05 per 1,000 of the population. Too mu 
emphasis should not be laid, however, on statistics, I" 
which various factors enter. Much more _ importaf 
is the evidence of responsible people on the spot uf 
the social advantages of the scheme of disinterest 
ownership and management. Year after year 1” 
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Wise, i ze reports the Chief Constable, Colonel Spence, 
CXisting ey had seen the conditions before and after, regularly 
t woul; " red to the beneficial results of the scheme. Successive 
Culate, rele Carlisle, Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, Social 


sors of 
Sr the Trades’ and Labour Council, the Bishop 


of Carlisle and many other religious leaders, have all spoken 
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jn similar terms. : 
When, after the War, the Liquor Control Board came 


to an end, the Government decided to continue public 
ownership and management in the Carlisle, Gretna and 
(romarty areas. Since then the ultimate responsibility 
for the scheme has lain with the Home Secretary on the 
English side and the Secretary for Scotland in the 
Gretna-Cromarty areas. The Home Secretary has, 


MOro4; however: always had a local advisory committee, con- 
Tema siting of a number of representatives from jocal authorities 
Dressig 


A and other interests, in order to maintain close touch with 
tionary, 

tain ji 
an ey 


local feeling. 
Successive Home Secretaries like Mr. Edward 


Shortt and Mr. Arthur Henderson have paid high 
tribute >to the success of the Carlisle experiment ; 
Mr, Neville Chamberlain has advocated the application 
of the system in other areas, and the Royal Commission 


tion for 
rved ji 


. ie on Licensing, Which sat from 1929 to 1931, after closely 
—_ investigating the Carlisle Scheme and hearing a number 
— of witnesses, declared that a prima facie case of 
mn ta considerable strength had been made out in its favour, 
bas and recorded its opinion that ‘“ monopoly under public 
ownership is likely to effect a much more rapid develop- 
ment of the policy of public house improvement than is 
probable, or indeed possible, under the existing system.” 
The main importance of the Carlisle Scheme lies in the 
where 
nership 
n. Al (\ 
nage ORD BROT GHAM once remarked of Macaulay, 
wal ‘i, wish tT were as sure of anything as he is of 
cide everything.” We who live in South Wales understand 
E we his mood. Only by listening to those who have never 
Pe visited us can we discover that our country is rife with 
of th atheism, and ripe for revolution. 
aid Experience, both of the facts and their underlying 
5 beng causes, points in another direction. In many ways a 
ainda O™SETVAtive people, the workers of South Wales cling 
cebuite “sPetately to values which the modern technological 
ae world discounts. Justice, a sense of community, fellow- 
la ship, and the infinite worth of individual personality, 
or tee te ™ Our very blood. When in the old days before the 





War we voted Tory, it was with some appreciation of 
the personal relationships, long since dead, between 
master and man, or landlord and tenant. Today the 
same vote is grounded largely in fear, self-interest, and 
the myth of blind patriotism. Our Nonconformist 
Radicalism sprang from a similar source, a belief in man 
man, and a hatred of any system, political, economic, 
or ecclesiastical, which seemed to treat him as a cog in 
‘soulless machinery. Today the idealism which other- 
worldly religion cannot satisfy, and which is being slowly 
strangled by hard economic fact, struggles despairingly 
to find new and vital expression. 

The rise of the Labour Party in South Wales, and 
especially the Socialism of Keir Hardie, were due to the 
feeling that Liberalism stood for a milder perpetuation 
of the past, with its long hours, low wages, and wretched 
Social conditions. Amelioration? Yes. But funda- 
mental change ? No. ‘ Labour” became the home of 
“sappointed middle-age and disillusioned youth. Today 
thousands are wondering at the “ Safety-first ” tactics, 
the alleged nepotism, and the hand-to-mouth philosophy 
fmany Labour councillors. 

Despite these facts Communism makes slow headway 
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social advantages obtained; these advantages are not 
merely restrictive but constructive. The business is not 
carried on for the purpose, primarily, of profit, but as a 
social service ; not merely is the sale of alcoholic liquors 
not pushed, but counter-attractions have been introduced 
for their own sake, not to increase business. The Royal 
Commission points out that up to the time of its 
Report about £300,000 had been spent on improvements 
and social amenities. 

At the same time, while the financial aspect has not 
been the primary concern, it may be pointed out that 
of the aggregate capital of about £1,000,000 the whele 
had been paid off by 1927 out of surplus profits, after 
providing for interest on outstanding loans, and that 
whatever profits are now made are clear gain to the 
State. If this fact appears to be inconsistent with the 
claim that drunkenness has been reduced, the answer is 
that the management has been able to eliminate waste 
by closing all redundant houses, and also by concentrating 
brewing in one instead of the five breweries that 
previously existed. 

While the chances of the general extension of the 
Carlisle scheme to other areas in the near future do not 
appear great, it does appear desirable and practicable that 
legislation should be introduced enabling local authorities 
developing large housing estates to place under the 
State Management Scheme new licensed premises on those 
estates and so ensure that they shall be managed as a 
social service and amenity rather than for financial gain. 
This would afford a reasonable solution of a problem 
which has perplexed many members of the Housing 
Committees of the larger Councils, 


COMMUNISM IN SOUTH WALES 


By M. WATCYN-WILLIAMS 


in South Wales. On our Borough and County Councils 
not more than thirty seats out of many hundreds have 
been won by the Communist Party. In its stronghold 
in the Rhondda Valley Communist representation does 
not reach double figures, and in Merthyr Tydfil, with its 
eleven thousand unemployed, no Communist has suc- 
ceeded in capturing a ward. The proportion of seats to 
those held by other parties is very low. From time to 
time we hear of vast sums of money which Russia pours 
into our valleys, and although the rumour has probably 
some foundation in fact, it doubtless contains an element 
of exaggeration. 

Figures can mean anything, or nothing. Not all who 
vote Communist are Communists. The mass of voters 
know little of Communism, and readers of Karl Marx 
are few and far between. Our Welsh Marxists, like our 
Welsh Barthians, know their particular “ Bible ” not in 
the original tongue, nor yet in complete translation, 
but from rapid summaries which do little justice to their 
subject. It is a remarkable fact that there are far more 
University Tutorial and W.E.A. classes in South Wales 
than study circles organised by the National Council of 
Labour Colleges. Despised by the Communist and 
feared by the Conservative, the adult education which 
looks at political theories in their historical setting, and 
in terms of critical understanding rather than of propa- 
ganda, is steadily growing. Faith in democracy is the 
very life-blood of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and nothing but inexorable fact will destroy it. 

In the party sense of the term Communism is not 
spreading rapidly through our towns and valleys. On 
the other hand, its influence is incalculable, and some 
analysis reveals interesting features. The strength of 
a revolutionary movement, which is not concerned with 
majorities, cannot be gauged by the representation it 
has, or the number of votes it polls. This applies to 
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Fascism as well as to Communism. . Outstanding per- 
sonalities, who face persecution with courage, command 
the respect of many who do not support them at an 
election. If democracy breaks down, such men_ will 
immediately become the focus and rallying-centre of the 
disillusioned. In the same way a paper like the Daily 
Worker, laugh at it who may, invites and wins the atten- 
tion of thinking men to whom dog-racing and cup-ties 
are a poor substitute for social justice. The power of 
Communism in South Wales depends upon its ability, 
or inability, to function in crisis; for example, in the 
stand against the new ** Means Test ” regulations. 

That outcry had little to do with the Communist 
Party, or with individual agitators. It sprang spon- 
taneously from local knowledge of what the regulations 
meant. Ministers and clergy of all parties, and of none, 
joined in it, but the increasing sense that the stand was 
all but in vain has brought much grist to the Communist 
mill. Slight improvements in seales ignore the funda- 
mental objection to a system which uses the low wages 
of underpaid workers to subsidise their unemployed re- 
latives, and to exempt the State from what most of South 
Wales has come by today to regard as its obvious duty. 

Communism as an atmosphere has undoubtedly spread 
with the economic blizzard. The rise of great industrial 
and financial trusts, with which any kind of personal 
understanding is impossible, has strengthened the 
Communist idea that economic, not ethical, factors alone 
count. Moral indignation may be illogical in such a 
setting, but the common man is a human being, not a 
logician. Ten years of dole conditions, and endeavours 
to keep a family for a week on the price of two “ stand ” 
tickets to an international Rugby match. do create the 
impression that the individual is nothing but a billiard 
ball banged about life’s green-cloth by infallible cues. 
If you can persuade a man that only one of those cues 


Se 
is omnipotent, and that it imvariably imparts “Teh 
spin, you have gone a long way towards making hi 
Communist. Political billiards may be dull on suc 
basis, but the mounting score is all that matters, 

Moreover, South Wales has known not a little « 
Calvinism, and also of apocalyptic religion, When “ 
Churches shirked the challenge of C.O.P.E.C. ang ia 
men the notion that they stood only for the pres : 
or alternatively took refuge in a faith which postnped 
justice to another world, a recoil was certain, Th mo 
prosperous times it took an evolutionary form, agi 
retaining its Calvinistice bias figured as “ the inevitability 
of gradualism.” Today Communism offers shelter jy 
to the determinism and the messianic hope which fron 
time to time flare up in our mentality. 

The younger people, outside the Colleges, the Church, 
and the adult education movement, are not much ope 
to ideas. It is doubtful whether in any circles they an 
doing much hard thinking. Leaving school at fourte, 
or sixteen, with no job to go to, and without the Ciscipliy 
of work and contact with workers, they are raw materi 
for anything which happens to come their way.  Symbok 
slogans, and uniforms may capture them, if aceon, 
panied by a little money to spend, and something to 
Communism appeals for a United Front, Labour hal 
and hesitates, Liberalism fails to get back to “ Measur 
not men,” and Conservativism has its eyes on the ends ¢ 
the earth. Meanwhile Fascism neither argues nor reasoyy: 
it does things. Young people like and want aetioy 
They are attracted to the “ Left” or to the “ Right’ 
but the “ Centre ” leaves them cold. Their choice ma 
turn upon the merest chance, the prestige of some ner 
leader, or the flaming sacrifice of a group. If they ar 


to be kept for democracy, we who are democrats muff 


cease from “ drift,” and translate our faith into resolut 
action. 


POVERTY AND LEISURE 


By J. S. 


DMUND LEVEK stood at the corner, as usual, with 
the group of other out-of-work men in Flint. One 
member had hung round at that corner for five years, 
some of the others for two or three years. He had done 
it for three months. 

Today Edmund Lever looked round, and thought for 
the thousandth time what a dreadful place was Flint. 
Its clean squalor, its inhabitable sluminess, its un-grand 
tragedy, made him feel ill and ugly, though he could not 
have phrased his feelings. Over Jerusalem a man might 
weep, but no tear could possibly be shed for Flint ;_ it 
was beyond the pale of all emotion, and unable to compel 
the agony and the drama of despair. Edmund Lever 
could only stand paralysed, in nonentity. But appalling 
as the town was, he thought that it was not as bad as the 
grassy common that approached the straight, beastly 
beach of the estuary. That awful green was worse than 
any street, and the waste of nothingness that came next, 
and the wide hell of emptiness of the beach itself, and 
the utter boringness of the sea beyond were too much. 
Better stand here in the street. 

But why stand here ? There was nowhere else to go. 
No room at home. The women were luckier; in the 
effort to keep house and make ends meet they had their 
minds occupied and work to do—-while the men had to 
stand at the corner in idleness. Here Edmund Lever, 
only twenty-three, joined them—another unemployed, 
with no prospect of getting work. Here he, too, might 
stand for five years. 

On the third day of the third month it occurred to him 
that it was unnecessary to do so. He dimly perceived 
that it was not essential that he or any of the others 


COLLIS 


should remain there doing nothing. 
idle simply because they were not permitted to perfom 


some task which very likely would be unpleasant aif 


useless ?. Why, indeed? And yet that is what they di 
here in Flint, and all over England hundreds multipliel 
by thousands of men stood monstrously indolent becauy 
they were not given something to do which they did n¢ 
want to do. It was extraordinary. After visiting th 
Labour Exchange they were not forced to behave this 
There was no rule that they must stand in the street 1 
silence, or talking bitter nothings, day after day. Coil 
men have ever at any other time in history have reach 
such a stage of degradation for no finally good reason! 
Where were the invisible chains that held them ther 
entranced, gazing at their boots, without personal wi 
or animal pleasure ? It could not be absolutely the fat! 
of the dole ; for the dole, however miserable and meagt 
was surely the thin end of the wedge, the beginning 
the cra when they could go and do what they waif 
without putting in eight or nine hours’ work at somethitf 
else first. 
anything pleasurable or profitable it was necessary " 
have money. 

These thoughts crossed Edmund Lever’s mind, \# 
dimly and in poor array. He was not quite sure Wi 
had happened to him-—save the last thought. With 
slight fecling of vitality he said to himself: “Tm 
so hopeless that I can’t occupy myself unless I have 
little piece of paper or a coin in my pocket. I’m not’ 
bad as that!” And as he formulated that  thoug 
another arrived—a resolve, and there was speculation 
his eye. He had a glimpse of the truth that in ordet! 
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a 
it was not necessary to fly into a foreign land. 
) : ; 
th agua surely a path open to all. He left the group 
ere WAS SL*'s ; ‘ 
r i walked quickly away up the impossibly drab street, 
and We . 


hich somehow seemed less awful at the moment. 
whic 


« Where is it?” he wondered. ‘ There must be one, 
for I have heard people speak of it.” For a moment he 
or : aagge 
thought that perhaps there wasn’t one, and the feeling 
10 
fa wonderful hope punctured made him nearly stop. 
oe , © Ire > — 66 y re 
put suddenly mecting a policeman, he inquired, Where 
;. the public library And he. received the reply, 
is , rage el “a 
“On the right off Nelson Street. 


>? 9 
. 


On arriving he stood outside for a few minutes in 

use. He had never ventured into a public library 
before. But he could read well enough, and he thought— 
“fl read every book in the place, starting at the left- 
hand corner and working round from there ; I will come 
here every day and read ‘ach book slowly page by page.” 
He entered the hall and thence through a door into the 
Reading Room. He didn’t see any books—it was all 
newspapers. A great many de ‘ayed-looking people, 
young and old, were standing and sitting about poring 
over papers. It was anything but inspiring. But seeing 
another door labelled ‘ Library,” he went through and 
yas confronted with tiers of books. He had not expected 
to see so many. ‘It would take me a lifetime to get 
through all these,’ he thought. 

After going through some signing-his-name preliminaries 
with the man at the desk, he walked over to the books. 
He had not the least idea what volume to take out. 
So he went to the extreme left-hand corner and took out 
a book from the extreme left-hand side of the top shelf. 
4s there was nowhere to sit down he had to go back into 
He found a seat in the corner, sat 
It was a volume of essays 
on literature by Quiller Couch. He started on page one, 
reading every sentence twice to get the meaning. He 
did not always get the meaning at first; but that did 
not discourage him at all, for he got a feeling of peculiar 
self-respect, he began to sce himself as a wonderful 
person—a student studying. He sat for hours without 
taking his eyes off the book. When he had read ten 
pages he would hold them together and then turn them 


the newspaper room. 
down, and opened the book. 


| over rapidly, saying to himself—‘‘ I've read that much.” 


When he had come to page twenty, again he gloated over 
the amount read. He had got to page forty when he was 
jerked out of his concentrated world into the loose, 
detailed, and untidy actual life by the fact that it was 
He had been there nearly all day. It was 
the first full day he had spent in his life. 

On the morrow he was in his seat at the opening hour 
of the Library. For a week he read just this one book 
on literature by “Q.” Then it struck him that he 


| might try one of the authors whom “ Q” wrote about. 


One essay had particularly appealed to him, and he had 
followed it casier than the others—a piece on Thomas 
So in the second week 
of his new life Kdmund Lever boldly went up to the 
librarian and asked if there were any books by an author 
called Thomas Hardy in the place. And he was given the 
very book he asked for—Jude the Obscure. 

Again he settled into his corner. 


And again he was 
lost to the world of Flint. 


Hie was unimpeded by any 
literary associations. Every image and thought and 


action was pressed upon his mind like the first words on 
a new clear piece of carbon paper. Jude entered into 
him. He became Jude. He lived and suffered with 
Jude and on some occasions wept over him. But he 
did not die with him and fail. The true tragedy had 
the true result of strengthening the reader; Jude had 
failed, but he would not fail, 


He read every sentence as if 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 
RAGON’S blood. 


I have come on the trail twice 

in a week. Someone whom I do not know sent 
me, for a reason which I still do not understand, a 
newspaper of which I had never heard. A long-established 
newspaper; a highly respectable newspaper; but I 
could make nothing of it. I do not know the circles in 
which it has kept its reputation. It seemed to me to be 
just the kind of newspaper which John Bright might 
have edited. I was reminded of John Bright's note 
in his diary about the Crimean War: ‘“ Our carpet 
trade grievously injured by War raising the price of 
tow.” This newspaper contained the following sentences. 
** Dragon’s blood in quiet demand. Singapore ; Reboiled 
lump, fairly good to fine, £x the ton.” I have seen 
Singapore. As a returned traveller I wish I could say 
that I had watched a dragon hunt; that I had been 
appalled, sickened, thrilled, stupefied, by this supreme 
spectacle, this pastime of knights, saints, and heroes ; 
the most English of English sports. But I saw not the 
least sign of a dragon in Singapore. Only a lot of sedate 
people who knew to the last penny their neighbours’ 
incomes; a pier like a covered-in railway station with 
the most enchanting colours, every kind of bobbing 
boat. and every type of passenger. Malays, Chinamen. 
Japanese, Bengalis, Germans, Sikhs, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and three British staff officers. Never a dragon lashing 
the blue water. There is not even a stuffed dragon in 
Raffles Hotel. 

By chance, on the very day after I had read this news- 
paper, I came upon a speech of Sir Robert Peel on 
anomalies of taxation in the 1830's. “If I walk witha 
bamboo cane, I pay at the rate of 5s. a 1,000, if with < 
rattan, 5s. a 1,000; if with a whangee, or a jumboo, 
or a dragon’s blood, still 5s. a 1,000." [have not walked 
with a whangee or a jumboo. I wish I had. I often 
find myself admitting that other people’s arguments 
are put more neatly than my own. and yet I am sure, 
in my secret heart, that their ideas are wrong. If I had 
a whangee or a jumboo, no one would ever catch me 
out; why. I would just twirl the thing. 

I go back to Singapore. A good many Singapovrians, 
seeing that I had not the hard-bitten planter’s look, 
tried to sell me canes of Evidently, I am not 
in the dragon’s blood class, even for the confidence 
trick. I confess I might have fallen to a dragon’s blood, 
though prices are likely to have gone up since Sir Robert 
Peel’s time. A tax of five shillings on every thousand 
shillings’ worth isn’t much for congealed dragon’s blood. 

I keep a reference library of scientific works. I looked 
up dragons. My authority is a little old-fashioned, though 
there is much to be said for these older works, because 
scientific fashions have a way of going back on the 
latest theory. I quote Bartholomaeus Anglicus, who 
was once translated into four languages, and long survived 
the invention of printing. He says this about dragons : 
* Between dragons and elephants is everlasting fighting, 
for the dragon with his tail bindeth and spanneth the 
elephant. . . . The cause why the dragon desireth the 
elephant’s blood is the coldness of the elephant’s blood, 
whereby the dragon desireth to cool himself. Jerome 
saith, that the dragon is a full thirsty beast.” This 
explains it all. 

What a stick I might have bought. And yet that 
elephant among books, the Oxford Dictionary, will have 
it that dragon’s blood is *a bright red gum or resin, 
the exudation of the fruit of a palm; formerly, the 
inspissated juice of the dragon tree.” 

Who ever heard of a walking stick made out of 
inspissated juice, boiled or  reboiled? Give me 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus. He was a scientist. 
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THE JAPANESE IN SHANGHAI 
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Str,—The International Settlement in Shanghai possesses questions of a political or semi-political nature, when th «Maden 
two public parks, but one of them, Hongkew, on the northern _ wish to approach any of the local governing bodies to cond u and 
boundary, is rapidly becoming practically a Japanese preserve. negotiations with the public utility companies, or to - in ¢ 
Outside is the new concrete.fortress which serves as a barracks _ public resolutions, it is through the Streets Unions Associati nue Fre 
for Japanese troops, and inside those troops, from early morn that they usually do so today. The semi-official cha ot dress 0U 
until noon at least, are drilling and manoeuvring, often to the — of the Residents Corporation might lead to diplomatic cule: There is 
great inconvenience of other users of the park. They overrun rassments, if it were made the body of protest or Negotiation ticularly 
the whole of its wide extent with their eternal open-order The Japanese, enjoying extra-territorial rights, are subject concerns 
practices, and the constant barking of words of command to the Japanese consular court, which maintains a smal] body fe affair em 
turns what should be a quiet pleasaunce into a parade-ground. of gendarmerie to enforce its decisions. At the same time JE heroine « 

Not perhaps that this worries the majority of its frequenters Hongkew is constantly patrolled by pickets of Japaney je tums ou 
nowadays. These become increasingly Japanese in nationality. marines and the Japanese military are ready, one had almost reached 
Serpentines of Japanese school children parade round its written anxious, to turn out at a moment’s notice to “ Assist” her savi 
paths, and parties of them monopolise the cinder-track and the settlement police in the task of maintaining order, , & abetted | 
jumping-pit. One section has been converted into a baseball Chinese boy on the roof of a house throws a stone at a cat and Me ofa gay | 
ground with stand for the benefit of the local Japanese athletic the stone accidentally rebounds off a well and drops on the J writers 0 
association. Family parties stroll over the grass; father and shoulder of a Japanese marine. Immediately the Japaney JB of Mr. N 
little Jiro San in front and mother, with the latest arrival on military are on the spot, a foreign police inspector has to be fe it with f 
her back, a pace or two in the rear. Japanese would-be artists | summoned, and an utterly trivial occurrence is magnified out | dialogue 
plank themselves down on their camp-stools to execute their of all proportion by this unjustifiable military interference jn piquant, 
customary highly coloured daubs, and the fishermen on the the management of the district. At frequent intervals, too, J moment: 
banks of the two small lakes are mostly Japanese. the Japanese parade their troops through the streets, on on. JE with Mr 

This is symptomatic of what is happening in the Hongkew __ occasion practically “ occupying ” the area for the purpose of JB selves @ 
district as a whole. This portion of the Settlement has in their manoeuvres. Hongkew, in fact, is almost a State withiy JE Garsona 
recent years become practically a Japanese enclave, with a State, with its own taxation, soldiery, police and system of JB giving p* 
the Japanese claiming and asserting special rights therein. government. Laugh 
The vast majority of the 30,000 local Japanese have settled Of the fifty different nationalities which go to make up th JE would li 
here, and these have made it into what is to all intents and foreign population of the international settlement the Japanew [B former ! 
purposes a Japanese city in miniature ; so much so, indeed, alone have so definitely made for themselves a special racial JB Lady Re 
that its local nickname is “ Little Tokyo.’ There are whole quarter, have so deliberately and thoroughly organised them. B promises 
streets lined with Japanese shops displaying Japanese goods. _ selves as a separate entity apart from and almost, at times; in FB cedure is 
Everywhere are Japanese advertisements. The “ obi’ and opposition to all the others. It is a development which goes J comedy 
‘‘kimono” ars as common as the Chinese gown, and the altogether contrary to the international conception of the §B by Sit J 
Japanese I: n zuage is as frequently heard as Chinese or English. settlement, and threatens to break up the spirit of inter secured), 
The houses, it is truce, are foreign in style, but they are floored national co-operation which has so far distinguished its & failing ai 
with ‘‘tatami’’ and furnished with Japanese furniture. administration. The nationals of other nations, in particular husband 
There are Japanese restaurants and food shops where Japanese the British and the Americans, are already being drivén to Evelyn | 
food is to be obtained ; one section of the city’s main market, organise themselves also on national lines, and national con. 1d Mr. 
situated near by, is given over entirely to Japanese stall- siderations and prejudices are beginning to enter into municipal F '4son tl 
holders. There are Japanese cinemas displaying Japanese — elections and to threaten the harmonious conduct of municipal wasting | 
films, and the four thousand children attend one or other of affairs. 
the seven schools maintained by the Japanese community, The size of the Japanese community and the value and im fp *!#!¥¢ 
where they receive the same education as they would in their. portance of its trading interests entitle it to a share in the Joh 
home country. settlement’s administration. . No one grudges them that share, & Tuts is S: 

The Japanese community is very thoroughly and purpose- but the deliberate organisation of the community along its & should b 
fully organised. Every householder has to be a member of — present lines and the manner in which Hongkew is being & and has 
the Japanese Residents Corporation to which he pays what converted into a special area where the Japanese military claim FF lives like 
amounts to taxes on Lis land and property. Amusement equal authority with the municipal council is not a healthy & reaps th 
resorts, such as cafés, cinemas, tea gardens and beer halls, portent for the future. The attitude of the Japanese to & Tina dre 
have, in addition to obtaining licences from the Municipal certain major local problems of recent years has not beea & Her hea 
Council, to pay licence fees to their local national authcrities. encouraging. Their demands have blocked a_ satisfactory FF hereafter 
Recalcitrant individuals are brought into line by recourse — settlement of the vexed question of jurisdiction on the “ outside FF Brownin, 
to the Japanese consular court. ‘The executive head of the roads;”’ it is an open secret that it is Japanese not British o: § skips mi 
Residents Corporation is a president elected for four years, American opposition which has led to the necessary consulat §% Tyrol di 
and there is a general council of forty clected for two years approval being refused to the agreement upon factory inspec FF becomes 
by the 5,000 members. The corporation, which receives _ tion in the settlement recently concluded between the municipa fF hearts o 
and spends nearly $800,000 a year, maintains the schools, council and the Chinese authorities. Tyrolean 
a clinic, a crematorium, its own fire stations, and undertakes Without subscribing to the theory held in many quartes f waltz tu 
public works for the benefit of the Japanese community. that all this is part of a Japanese scheme to get Shanghai into all roma 
It also decides who shall be the Japanese candidates for the her grip as a prelude to domination of the Yangtse Valley— J her wig. 
Municipal Council, lays down their policy, and instructs the one is bound to regard the development of this large, compatt, she thro’ 
800 of its members, who happen also to be municipal electors, localised and highly-organised Japanese community with The pl 
how to vote so as to secure their election. The Japanese considerable misgiving. Local British and American sett: but in tk 
vote at municipal elections is most carefully organised and ment has come to recognise that rendition must come, thougl itself, 
disciplined. The individual voter may be, in theory, free it would not welcome it just now, and is prepared to co-operate been axi 
and independent; in practice, if he is a Japanese, he does when it does. There is no sign of any similar disposition Budapes 
as his leaders tell him. the part of the Japanese. For the Chinese the matter must be and thet 

The Corporation is the normal mouthpiece of the Japanese — one of particular concern. The nationalism of Little Tokyo Mover the 
community, but recently it has abdicated more often than not only defers rendition, but also seems to indicate that thee gnever b 
not in favour of another body, the Amalgamated Association will remain, when the settlement is handed over, a solid core fi but perf 
of Japanese Streets Unions. The street union is, as its name — of organised, racial selfishness to embarrass the local authorities fMishe is dy 
implies, an association of neighbours for common purposes. and obstruct the smooth and successful working of the nef perform: 
Originally these were mainly social, the stress now is on régime.—I am, Sir, &c., vith unt 
politics. When the Japanese wish to speak as a body on Your Suancuar Corresronvent. Frederic 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«\ademoiselle.” By Jacques Deval. Adapted by Audrey 
' they Hand Waveney Carten. At Wyndham’s—— Laughter 
duct in Court.” By Hugh Mills. At the Shaftesbury 
As THE French have the ability, which the English lack, to 
racte dress out @ sombre theme in bright and entertaining colours. 
win: There is nothing particularly amusing, nor anything par- 
ation ticularly dramatic, about the subject of Mademoiselle, which 
abject concerns the unfortunate consequences of a holiday love- 
‘body ME affair embarked on in a relatively disinterested mood by the 
tine [EE heroine of the play, and the manner in which her misfortune 
ane Je tus out to be the opportunity of her governess, who has 
most reached middle-age, yearning for a child to which to dedicate 
sist” FE her savings and her declining years. But M. Deval, ably 
tA abetted by the Misses Carten, makes this situation the centre 
it and Ee of a gay little piece which puts completely to shame all English 
M the Me writers of light domestic comedy (with, of course, the exception 
aney fe of Mr. Noel Coward, who has appropriately enough produced 
to be je it with feverish precision and his usual glossy vitality). The 
d oy J dialogue is slick, the comic passages sufficiently absurd to be 
ice in J piquant, the characterisation professional—and the solemn 
. too, I moments quite genuinely touching. The acting is good too, 
n ‘ with Mr. Cecil Parker and Miss Isabel Jeans amusing them- 
ise of selves as the girl’s irresponsible parents, and Miss Greer 
‘ithiy | Garsonand Miss Madge Titheradge as the girl and her governess, 
em of | giving performances of a quite different order of distinction. 

Laxghter in Court is a very English joke. Lady Reeve 
p the JE would like to divorce Sir George in order to remarry her 
anese former husband. Sir James Granville would like to marry 
raciyl | Lady Reeve, and being President of the Divorce Court (sic) 
hem: | promises to do what he can to assist her suit. Court pro- 
es; in cedure is somewhat cumbrously parodied (the main prop of 
goes fF comedy being the romantic letters written to her ladyship 
f the & by Sir James, which the respondent’s solicitors have somehow 
inter. & secured), and the play ends with the great surprise of the suit 
1 ity | failing and Lady Reeve dismissing from her life suitors and 
cular & husband alike. Miss Yvonne Arnaud was Lady Reeve, Mr. 
'n to & Evelyn Roberts Sir George, Mr. Edmond Breon Sir James, 


‘con’ f# and Mr, Ronald Squire her former husband. For some 
reason. the audience appeared not to think that they were 


ial 

cipal | Wasting their time and talents. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
lin. @ “Fatewell Performance.” By Lajos Zilahy. Adapted by 
1 the John L. Balderston. At the Lyric 


hare, & Tuts is Sardou and soda, and the soda is a mistake; ‘‘ drammer ”” 


g its & should be taken neat. Tina Gerling is the idol of Budapest 
being & and has a dressing-room the size of a racquets-court. She 
claim & lives like a whirlwind, has a not less tempestuous lover, and 
althy F reaps the consequences in Act 1. Her doctor is evasive, but 
¢ to Tina dresses up as her own mother and learns the truth. 


beea & Her heart is groggy ; the candle will go out if it is burnt 





ctory J hereafter at both ends. So Tina, who has always had a 
tside § Browningesque relish for the delights of old, claps on a wig, 
sh o: & skips middle age, and departs to an hotel in the Austrian 
sulat & Tyrol disguised as an eld, but charming lady. She speedily 
spec: fF becomes the focus of its inmates’ interests, conquering the 
cipal hearts of all whose susceptibilities are keyed to the proper 

Tyrolean pitch, But the idyll cannot last. Moonlight, a 
rters Waltz tune, and a pair of lovers revive memories and impulses, 
into Fall romantic. Tina puts through a trunk-call and tears off 
ley—f her wig. In Act III we are back in her dressing-room, where 






pact, F she throws one temperament too many and incontinently dies. 
with The plot, judged as a representation of life, is preposterous ; 







enti: Me but in the theatre, rightly handled, it could more than justify 






ough Be itself, Unhappily it falls between two stools. It has long 
erate i been axiomatic among London audiences that nobody dies in 







n on Budapest, where all are gay, passionate, witty, and immortal ; 
st be Mand the reassuring shadow of Miss Dodie Smith broods benignly 





okyo over the Tyrol. So that the play's tragic implications are 
there MPtever brought out, the good, hearty dramatic issues are 
core fi but perfunctorily stated, and Tina no more persuades us that 
rities Mashe is dying than that she is alive. This, in spite of a very fine 
new performance by Miss Mary Ellis, who adds and sheds decades 
‘ith unfaltering skill and grace. Mr. O. B. Clarence and Mr. 
Hrederick Leister give valuable support. 








NT, 





PETER FLEMING, 








The Cinema 


“The Great Ziegfeld.” At His Majesty’s——“ It’s Love 
Again.” At the Tivolit—“ Marchand D’Amour.” At 
Studio One——“‘East Meets West.” At the New Gallery 


The Great Ziegfeld is another of those films which belong to 
the history of publicity rather than to the history of the 
cinema. This huge inflated gas-blown object bobs into the 
critical view as irrelevantly as an airship advertising someone’s 
toothpaste over a South Coast “resort.” It lasts three 
hours: that is its only claim to special attention. Like a 
man sitting hour after hour on top of a pole, it does excite a 
kind of wonder; wonder at how it manages to go on. It 
justifies its length as little as do the Faraways, the Anthony 
Adverses, the Severn novels which wind their dim protracted 
course through the realm of fiction. The padding is only too 
obvious. Instead of one love affair, we have two; instead 
of one big musical set-piece, we have half a dozen. There is 
really no reason, except the patience of the public, why such 
a picture should ever stop. ‘ Long enough to bore, but not 
yet big enough to boost,” I can imagine one of the great 
executives remarking, when the picture had not yet passed 
far beyond the second hour, * throw in another grand passion 
and three more super-spectacles, and draw out for another 
thousand feet that death scene.” So Ziegfeld, for a quite 
unconscionable time, passes out to dim music, while the sky- 
signs of his latest shows flicker beyond the window-panes. 
This New World hero, who has “ glorified the American girl,” 
in other words the dumber carnalities, the great glittering 
bogus blondes, is heard questioning for a moment the eternal 
values of his career, but his valet reassures him, ‘* You have 
done the most beautiful things that have ever been done on 
any stage.” Alas! we have watched them for the last three 
hours, and now for several minutes more they crowd back to 
their dying creator's memory. The glorified girls push him 
up towards Paradise, like the cherubs which throng round 
the topboots of William of Orange in Rubens’ apotheosis. 
Mr. William Powell does his best, Miss Myrna Loy rather less 
than her best, and Miss Luise Rainer brings a few moments 
of real distinction and of human feeling to this, the longest 
and, if superlatives have got to be used, the silliest, vulgarest, 
dullest novelty of the season. 

For once it is possible to praise an English ‘“ musical” 
above an American. Mr. Victor Saville has directed It’s 
Love Again with speed, efficiency, and a real sense of the 
absurd. Nor has the long tubular form of Miss Jessie 
Matthews, the curious charm of her ungainly adolescent 
carriage, ever been better exploited. The story is agreeably 
silly, a long way from the grand, the showman’s, passions, the 
huge misplaced seriousness of the American film which 
weighs on the spirits like a visit to the Royal Academy. It 
is the story of a talented young singer and dancer who cannot 
get an audition until she has gate-crashed into the gossip 
columns with a bogus career of eastern exploration and tiger 
shooting behind her. Her encounter in a shower of superb 
double meanings and enormous gallantries, at an oriental 
party given in her honour, with a genuine old tiger-shooting 
colonel, whom she believes to be her friend, a former gossip 
writer, in disguise, is memorable indeed. 

Apart from this picture and Mr. Edmond Greville’s 
Marchand D'Amour, a melodramatic and rather silly tale of 
another showman’s great, but more frankly carnal, love, 
directed with immense panache and a secret sense of amuse- 
ment, the most enjoyable film I have seen this week has been 
The Gift of the Gab, an item in Gaumont-British News which 
I hope will not disappear altogether when the week is over. A 
varefully arranged anthology of modern oratory, it ranges 
maliciously from Mr. Lloyd George’s mechanic passion to the 
mumbled, almost inaudible, “* Awfully nice,’ of the too 
British winner of a King’s Cup air race. And finally a warn- 
ing—to avoid like the plague Kast Meeis West, in which Mr. 
George Arliss appears in one of his most kindly parts to date. 
This time he is an Eastern Rajah, but who can change the sly 
soft episcopal speech, the long upper-lip, like that of a well- 
bred horse, the general tone of a good club ? 





‘ 


GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Art 


Photography and Its Purpose 


Tue Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, 
now being held (till October 10th) at 35, Russell Square, 
creates a questioning attitude in the mind of the visitor. 
’ The excellent quality of the material exhibited goes without 
saying. But the use to which photography is being put 
seems open to serious question. Much of the exhibition 
represents the effort, as it were, to create an “ Art.” It 
shows that artist-photographers are giving more attention 
to very elaborate composition than to anything else. A 
comparison between the relative merits of such photo- 
graphy and painting unquestionably goes in favour of 
the painter. So far as modern taste in painting goes, 
‘* photographic” likenesses are definitely at a discount. 
How, then, do serious art critics praise this exhibition with 
so little reserve? Either taste is wrong (which is quite 
possible) or this branch of photography—the “ artistic ” 
side—is completely sterile and should be fiercely discouraged. 
Still-lifes, snow-scapes, horses ploughing along a sky-line and 
the rest, surely are such subjects which should be left to 
the painter. 

This general argument is reinforeed by the difficulty 
experienced by the most skilled photographers using the 
best technical resources in obtaining adequate rendering of 
colour. It may therefore be reasonably suggested that 
creative photography should be primarily scientific in purpose 
and may also be used as the recording agent where human 
observation is too slow or the eye too limited an instrument. 

Photography employed as a recording medium is not 
without a beauty of its own, as is shown by * Splits in the 
Air,’ by Yvonne, ** Seashore Design,” by E. R. Sleep, “* Aus 
der Kirche,” by A. Angyalfi, and a little negro girl in a wash 
tub by Miss Pat Liveright. Beyond these few, many of the 
exhibits in the print and portrait section show a certain 
similarity with those pictures found in  lodging-houses, 
perhaps best typified by that well-known masterpiece of 
long-horned Scottish cattle in a misty upland glen. 

However, though this undesirable side of photography is 
the largest single section of the exhibition, more scientific 
work is admirably represented. Undoubtedly the most 
remarkable example is a large print taken by Captain Stevens 
of the U.S. Army Air Corps during a stratosphere flight. 
This picture shows not only the curvature of the earth but also 
the division between the troposphere—the dust-laden region 
of vertical air currents and clouds—and the stratosphere 
where there is nearly constant temperature, no dust and no 
air turbulence. The picture was taken more than 13 miles 
above ground, and perhaps the most significant fact about it 
is that it results entirely from light the eye cannot see. 

The most unpleasant—and yet possibly the most useful 
exhibits—are those by Lt.-Col. Burke and N. W. Hewitt. 
These show the gruesome effects of poste-arsphenamine pig- 
mentation (a kind of skin disease) and an ulcer on a patient’s 
chin in full colour. Such reproductions could clearly be 
used for diagnosis and treatment by the medically ignorant 
if available in the back-woods. Here, and in the high speed 
and micro-photography section, the exhibition provides an 
opportunity of reviewing the real achievements of photography. 

While the manufacturers’ and trade section of the Exhibition 
may not be its most important purposc, the convenience of 
having so much apparatus from different suppliers on view 
under one roof will be appreciated by the advanced amateur 
photographer. The remarkable strides made in so-called 
miniature photography, here exemplified by Leitz’s Leica 
and Zeiss’ Contax and Contaflex, gives an excellent idea of 
the progress made in the combination of engineering skill 
and optical knowledge. The huge and satisfactory enlarge- 
ments by Kodak from tiny negatives show that results 
equally successful with those achieved by large and cumbersome 
cameras may be gained in the majority of applications of 
photography by the miniature-camera user. Those suppliers 
who illustrate the excellence of their wares by photographs 
would do well in future to give data such as stop and 
exposure on each print, since this would net only constitute 
a valuable guide to the amateur but also a true gauge of 
comparison between the various exhibits. Without these data 
the exhibitions of Ross & Ilford, to take the best examples, 
lose much of their interest. Bosworth GOLDMAN. 


Moor im Herbst 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 

JETzT ist es Zeit, durchs Moor zu wandern, w. : 
und roten Blitter tot auf der braunen Erde Hemel Bethe 
Zugvégel sich zwitschernd zur grossen Reise ie de 
Siiden versammeln, und wenn der rauhe Nordwind 
Meer mahnt: ‘‘ Der Winter niht ! ” - 
Zwischen den beiden Hansestiidten Hamburg 
wreitet sich die Liineburger Heide, tief ins 
hinein. Weit streicht die Brise vom on py —e 
geschiitzte Land. Und Jahrhunderte lang brachten oan 
Wogen Tod und Zerstérung ins Festland hinein, che « . 
Mensch ziihmen konnte. 7 

Die Heide ist viel besungen und geschildert worden, , 
besten wohl vom Jiiger Hermann Léns, der in diesen 7, am 
siebzig Jahre alt geworden wiire, und dessen arische pg 
mung eine Zeit lang heftig umstritten wurde, und der ad 
schon seit zwanzig Jahren als Weltkriegsopfer irgendyo ; 
der Heide begraben ruht. Es gibt wohl kaum einen “ k, : 
wie sich die Wirtshiiuser in der Nordwestecke Deutschlang 
nennen, in dem nicht dieser Jiiger, Siinger und Soldat Lin 
eingekehrt war,—wenigstens versichern es so die Herren 
Wirte. Hat Lins Heide und Moor dichterisch entdeckt % 
haben die Worpsweder diese einmalige Landschaft ies 
lerisch erfasst. Von Osterholz und Oslebshausen iiber Olde. 
burg und Ocholt nach Ogenbargen und Osteel in Ostfrieslang 
das sind schon ordentliche Oktoberfahrten ! 

Das grésste Wunder dieser Landschaft ist ihr Friede. Ks 
gibt kaum eine andere Gegend in Deutschland, die so cinsan, 
so unberiihrt von Lirm und Leben ist wie dieses dunk. 
bunte, schwermiitige Land. Die ganze Gegend, viele hy. 
derte Morgen umfassend, steht unter dem Gesetz zyeig 
Kriftegruppen. Die eine, die statische, wird von dep 
Boden hervorgebracht, der Marsch oder Geest genannt 
wird, je nachdem er als Marsch ein aus Meeresschlick gebildeter 
fetter Wiesen-und Viehzucht-Boden oder als Geest ein Stic 
sandige und trockene Erde ist. Die andere-—dynamische— 
Gruppe wird von den Gezeiten gebildet, deren crescendo uni 
diminuendo in Flut und Ebbe das Leben bestimmt. 

Das Moor, das in Deutschland fiinfundzwanzigtauseni 
Quadratkilometer umfasst, erscheint als Flach-oder Wiesen: 
Moor und als Hoch-oder Torf-Moor. Die Urbarmachuy 
der Moor-Gegenden in Deutschland gehérte bisher zu den 
Wirtschaftsprogramm jeder Regierung. Aber die Verspr. 
chungen haben bisher noch nie dem tatsiichlich Geleisteten 
entsprochen. Weder Arbeitsdienst noch die Zwangsarbeit 
der politischen Hiaftlinge von dem Lager Papenburg habe 
das Moor bezwungen. 
Faust weite Betiitigungsfelder offen gelassen. 


und Breme 


Nahe von Bremen befindet sich die Ktinstlerkolonie Wor: 


wede, durch Paula Becker, Heinrich Vogeler und Raine 
Maria Rilke beritthmt geworden. Hier ist das Moor im 
Herbst am schénsten. Das bunte Sterben 
schafft die farbenspriihenden Bilder, fiir die das tote, dunk 
Moor den eindrucksvollen Rahmen schafft. 


Nach tagelanger erquickender Heidewanderung durch da— 


Moor, durch Marsch und Geest, gelangt der Herbstwandent 
an die Kiiste der Nordsee, hier ‘“ blanker Hans” genantt 
Im schiénen Bogen sind der Kiiste die ostfriesischen Insel 


vorgespannt, von Ems bis Weser Borkum, Juist, Nordenet,f 


Baltrum, Langeoog, Spiekeroog, Wangeroge. Noch gibt dé 
Sonne dem Meer genug Wirme, um als Schwimmc vol 
Sommer Abschied nehmen zu kiénnen. Auf dem Festlai 
griissen die Bauernhéfe auf dem kiinstlich erhéhten Stran() 
den Warfen. Hinter den Deichen rollt das Leben behaglit 
und geruhsam ab. Hier oben hat man Zeit. Heide, Sand wt 
Kieferwald gehéren zum Geest. Rinder und Pferde grasen al 
der Marsch. 

Die Landgewinnung geht langsam aber sicher weit 
Stellenweise wird der Boden nach Morgen mit Pfihlen wi 
Steinen dem Meer abgelistet. Wenn die Heide erst bliti 
mit den kleinen lila Bliiten, die sich stundenweit wie ein Me 
nach allen Gegenden ausbreiten, dann hat das Moor seit 
schénste Zeit; dann klingt tiber dieser weiten Ebene, @ 
heute noch gleichsam cin Naturschutzpark der Ewigkeit ® 
wie eine mahnende Glocke die tristende und erhebende Be 
schaft Goethes : 

* Auf freiem Grund ein freies Volk zu sehn . 

F, 6. 


Hier sind noch fiir einen kommenda 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ence Production 

It happens not seldom that the best way of progress is 

turn to the elemental; and the best present example 

= truth is the endeavour to cure the worst evils of the 
ero revolution by the principle of subsistence produc- 
= wo experiments of which something was said a yedr 
ee poth progressing extremely well, one in South Wales 
and one in Lancashire ; they seem to me to demand national 
attention. The South Wales scheme (of which I know more) 
ooes akead splendidly ; and you may sce there (as elsewhere 
in the North-West) the steady increase of glass farming. 
last year an extra farm was acquired in the Pontypool 
neighbourhood ; and soon after its purchase a group of 
the unemployed set to work to build glass houses. A crop 
was reaped even last year. This year 5,000 plants have 
heen raised from seed and it is expected that before the 
end of the season the crop of tomatoes alone will reach the 
weight of 10,000 Ibs. Consider what this means. First, 
employment—pleasant and useful employment for un- 
employed men. Second, good food for poor families. Third, 
an addition to the nation’s productivity. Close by a farm 
is being planted with fruit, both big and small, soft and hard. 
The scheme includes every department of farming besides 
certain crafts such as tailoring and carpentry, a bakery, 
a canteen and much besides, It has stirred interest abroad 
and pilgrims have come from many European countries. 
I do not quite know what is meant by raising the standard 
of living, but in these pioneer valleys the standard of victuals 
has risen and therefore the standard of health: more than 
this is the raising of the standard of happiness. 
* * * * 


More Collective Farms 

I must believe that the principle may be very widely 
extended, may be, indeed, extended to every district where 
wemployment is rife, certainly, for example, to Jarrow 
which is half encircled by suitable land. Someone—I think 
Sir Daniel Hall--once pointed out that the population and 
the acreage of the country are virtually identical in numbers : 
one acre to one person; since an acre can feed a large family 
(or even two or three if glass is supplied), no one should ever 
go short of good fresh food. ‘There is available land almost 
everywhere where people may supply themselves with native 
food. These subsistence production schemes in Monmouth 


Subsist 


_ and Lancashire are on a well-organised co-operative basis : 


all the workers obtain food at cost price, independently of 
the particular jobs they work at. ‘The food is, in essence, 
bought by work. In other places the individual garden 
or the allotment may be the better way; what is important 
is that land should be made available for the workless. The 
Friends, not unhelped by Government and other agencies, 
have established a proved and excellent method for supplying 
eds, tools, manures and advice. If the workless themselves 
(whose worst affliction is progressive lethargy of spirit) 
would foster the ambition to grow their own food, half the 
The record of the Welsh and 
Wigan experiments is in print and may be had from Head- 
quarters, Plaw Hatch, Bodenham Road, Hereford. It is 
called, “ An Order of Friends.” 


* * * 
A Popular Bishop 
It often comes about that one variety of flower suddenly 
It becomes the fashion ; 
but, unlike most other fashions, it is generally induced by some 
ttal quality in the plant. The most popular flower of the 
moment, if my experience in many parts of England is any 


| test, is the dahlia known as the Bishop of Landaff. Personally, 
Ido not care for dahlias in general. 


Some of them, as a 
friend wrote after visiting a show, are “ positively alarming ” 
—s0 big are they and heavy and brilliant. Now the Bishop 
sas bright as a flame, but it is not alarming, and its combined 
ies are convincing. The dark purplish foliage, topped by 

the scarlet flowers, are a triumph of combination. Those 
Who do not like show dahlias, of the type of the enormous 
gyptian sun god, like the simple bedding dahlias ; and the 
Bishop of Landaff keeps some of the grace of the simple and 


pdoes not swell to the alarming proportions or ponderosity 


of the many-petalled sorts. It well deserves the extent of its 


circulation. ‘“* You cannot go wrong with him,” as an enthusi- 
astic grower said. It may be put into the category of best 
sellers, following the career of the blue meconopsis or the 
primula Florinde from Tibet or the Golden Gleam nasturtium 
or the orange Iceland poppy or the Poulsen polyanthus roses. 

* * * * 
Steel Manure 

We have been vouchsafed from time to time, in silly 

seasons and out of them, a correspondence on the subject 
of shaving blades and their use after rejection. I came last 
week upon a suggestion that was altogether new to me. 
In the garden where I walked grew a number of hydrangeas, 
which, as we all know, carry heads of flowers, sometimes of 
blue, sometimes of a pink shade. Now one of the plants 
was very much bluer than the others and I thought that 
perhaps this was due to its more shady situation. Not a bit of 
it. The blueness was due to razor blades. It seems to be 
a prevalent belief in the neighbourhood, where cottage 
gardens are very fine, that if superfluous blades are buried 
above the roots of a hydrangea they induce a blue tint in 
the petals. I publish the report, as they say in the newspapers; 
with due reserve ! 

* * * * 
A Swinging Table 

Those who feed birds and are a little saddened by the 

excess of starlings, which wolf the food like any harpy, may 
find it worth while to try a simple device which has quite 
repelled the starlings from some gardens. They do not like 
a swinging table. If you hang up a board from the four 
corners not a starling will venture on it even if it is covered 
with the lumps of fat that he especially prefers. In one 
garden where nearly all other birds were driven from the 
tables by starlings, unsuspected neighbours have come to 
the swinging table, including nuthatches—a rather shy 
species—and marsh tits. Nuthatches must be much com- 
moner than most people think. I know two gardens—one 
in Sussex, one in Huntingdonshire—where they come regu- 
larly and in numbers to the food tray set in each case on 
the sill of a bedroom window. They are common in Oxford 
gardens well in the midst of the city. They are among the 
commoner birds of Hertfordshire and build there in garden 
nesting-boxes. <A particularly attractive lure is the peanut 
sliced or ground. It pleases many Lirds, not least (in on2 
garden) the greenfinch. 

* * * * 


Musical Gnats 

The quaint idea that gnats or mosquitoes are musical 
has occurred to an organiser of open-air concerts. On one 
hillside gnats flew overhead in very visible groups. They 
flew slowly if the music was soft or low and_-rapidly accelerated 
their pace as the sounds rose or quickened. The observer 
was quite sure of his facts. After all there is nothing at all 
unlikely in the idea that any insect might be sensitive to 
musical vibration. Indeed, creatures possessed of a number 
of ganglionic centres or nerve nuclei, scattered here and 
there about the body, would be rather more likely than a 
creature with a mere brain to be swayed by such vibrations. 
Perhaps some musical scientist will try to make earwigs 
or wood-lice dance to the tune of his fiddle, as responsive 
nightingales will sing! 

* * * * 

English Ignorance 

The experience of a country and suburban walk suggests 
this year that the English people are forgetting their Saxon. 
The first man I asked a question of said: ‘ No, there was 
no passage across the railway: the road was a cul-de-sac.” 
The second man cheered us up, for he explained that the 
road came to a dead end—an admirably English phrase not 
heard so often as of old. Whether the first man would have 
understood if we had asked whether the road was a blind 
alley, I am not sure, for it appears that there is a general 
ignorance of the proper meaning of thoroughfare. Road 
authorities now are forced, or so they think, to substitute 
‘**No through road.” This ignorance is so grimly confessed 
in one place that the authorities themselves are under suspicion 
of ignorance of Saxon. ‘Their tautological notice says: “ No 
through thoroughfare.” W. Beacu THOMAs, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential.—Ed. Tur Spectator. |} 


GERMANY’S FORFEIT COLONIES 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 

Sirn,—The demand of Germany for the return of her colonies 
is surely well worth considering. It isn’t a matter simply of 
economic disadvantage. There is also the thwarted imperial 
sentiment, the unsatisfied craving for oversea extension— 
outposts and outgrowths—for spacious dominion as com- 
plement to a highly concentrated national life, providing this 
with opportunities for adventurous effort and for new modes 
of national self-expression. It is a need that has lately been 
met by both Japan and Italy in ways condemned generally, 
though perhaps not altogether fairly. But their success 
leaves Germany alone without colonies or their equivalent, 
alone among the Great Powers and almost alone among 
European States having an oceanic seaboard. Further, this 
deficiency, due to deprivation, in German eyes spoliation, is 
associated with a bitterly rankling sense of injustice and 
national humiliation, with the loss of land at home to France, 
Belgium, Denmark, Poland, Lithuania, especially the revised 
Silesian award in its contents and circumstances and with the 
general but empty admission that neither at Vae Victis 
Versailles nor during subsequent years did Germany, as long 
as defenceless, receive fair treatment. Further, Germany, like 
Japan and Italy, may feel that in this matter of empire it is a 
case of now if ever, that not only is the restoration of the 
colonies the only way now left, apart from a terrible war of 
eastern aggrandisement, in which this economic and socio- 
psychological need can be met, but, further, such restoration 
must be prompt, otherwise the colonies, unless reconquered 
some day, are gone for good, an enduring loss to Germany and 
gain to the mandatories. For except in a general European 
resettlement, which won't be attempted should the preliminary 
Five-Power meeting prove unsuccessful, the League isn’t likely 
to determine the mandates against the wish of those holding 
them ; and, further, the longer the mandates remain the more 
will the sense of fiduciary occupation yield to that of pre- 
scriptive ownership, and various interests will take root and, 
when threatened with change, pour urgent representations 
into the sympathetic ears of their Governments at home. 

I would suggest that on the handling of this matter, as 
perhaps on no other particular issue, depends the preservation 
of peace and the welfare of Europe during many years, con- 
ceivably even the world-primacy of European civilisation, 
since the ruinous effects of yet another general war would be 
aggravated by a momentous newly revealed feature of present- 
day Europe, the probably progressive decline in the birth-rate. 
The following, I think, are some of the good results that in 
international and especially European relations may be 
expected from an acknowledgement, freely made and practi- 
tally followed up, of German needs and claims. First, it 
should dispose Germany herself to be more accommodating 
about counter-claims. _ Secondly, it might induce the German 
Government to rejoin the League and there act in the same 
spirit, thus helping to restore the Leaguc’s invaluable but 
damaged prestige. And most persons perhaps would admit 
in a general way that.a Germany. pacified, co-operative and 
free from pathological excesses attributable to her wrongs 
and misfortunes, is essential to the well-being of Europe. 
Again, the credit of the mandatory States would be increased 
immensely by such a proof of their earnestness in working 
for the common cause, and both the example and the attitude 
that it would make possible on their part should be very 
helpful in the case of other nations when somewhat similar 
xppeals are made to them in the subsequent attempt to reach 
a general agreement. The probable results of a contrary 
decision in Germany's case would mostly be the contrary of 
the above. Two further points, however, may be noted. 
First, refusal might lead to the formation of very close rela- 
tions between Germany and _ Italy, 
minded, probably backing Germany strongly in this matter 
and ever mindful of Malta and the Mediterranean. And this 
would strengthen greatly the present tendency to the develop- 


Italy politically like-. 


ment of two rival confederacies, Fascist and Anti-Faseis 
and to the growth in every country of corresponding tiv 
factions, a tendency recalling the ultimately disastroys 
similar cleavage in Greece during the fifth century p,¢ 
Secondly, the vast extent of the dominions owned by the 
several mandatory Powers is a circumstance that must 
increase both the bitterness of disappointment in Germany 
and the injury to the reputation and influence of the mands. 
tories themselves—all democracies. 

A concluding word about one other point. Certainly the 
African peoples: mustn*t be treated as chattels. But they 
also should profit by a change that, while otherwise regrettable 
tends to improve international relations and avert widespread 
war.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, P. J. Hucuespoy, 

Wimbledon. 


THE CONFLICT IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. } 
Smr,—TI should like to be allowed to reply very briefly to th, 
points raised by Mr. Trevor Davies. 

(1) The fact that the Morisco tradition and culture surviving 
in parts of Spain is partly responsible for the “ outrages 
against things Christian’? does not on the face of it appear 
to justify champions of Christianity in enlisting Moorig 
forces against their fellow Spaniards. The Moors of Spanis) 
Morocco are, no doubt, concerned for the Government of 
“their country.” But as willy-nilly subjects of Spanish 
rule perhaps they feel that Morocco and not the Bay of 
Biscay seaboard is “ their country.” 

(2) Every atrocity provokes counter-atrocities, just 43 
this civil war will sow the seeds of another. But to begin 
the causal chain arbitrarily with the atrocities of the present 
Government is wholly illegitimate. My point in referring 
to Goya was simply that there is a strong current of testimony 
dating back for many generations to the cruelty and oppression 
exercised by the Spanish ecclesiastical systems against not 
only the Communists of today but the Liberals of the past, 
I would not belittle the self-sacrificing social and humane 
services carried out by the Church’s organisations, though 
I believe it cannot be denied that even their hospital services 
have been carried out with a determined discrimination 
against non-Catholies. But such works of philanthropy 
‘annot annul the evidence on the other side; and ‘calmly 
to begin the tragic balance-sheet with the outrages of the 
present administration or its predecessor would be as w- 
historical as to ignore the long tale of cruelty and oppression 
by the French ancien régime in an explanation of the atrocities 
of the Terror of 1793-94. 

I wholly agree with Mr. Davies that the grievances of Fascist 
(and for that matter, of non-Fascist) States, (and even of 
oppressed proletariats if such exist), should be settled with 
justice rather than by force. My reference to Gibraltat 
was merely an argumentum ad hominem directed to the British 
Imperialist who so oddly combines putting the Empire 
and its interests first with support of forces that are quite 
manifestly hostile to it. Those of us who are not Imperialiss 
may feel that it is greatly to be regretted that Gibraltar 
and other ‘ stategic ” possessions, whether ours or those of 
others, were not long ago internationalised.— Yours faithfully, 

6 Claremont Road, Leeds 6. J. W. Harvey. 


[To the Editor of Tur SpecTator.] 
Sir,—On page 275 of your issue of August 14th, you add 
as footnote to a letter from a correspondent the following 
words : 

“The Catholics in Spain are divided. The National Basque 
Party, for example, which is supporting the Government, is mainly 
Catholic.” 

This is typical of the half-truths which have done so muti 
to mislead the British public as to the trend of events i 
Spain. ‘ ; 


The Madrid Government offered the Basques a separate 
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sripture and our laws to marry together.” 
columns, one headed, ‘* A man may not marry his,” to be 
' followed by 30 cases of forbidden marriages. 
; column headed, ** A woman may not marry her,” logically 


q SeX, 
sanguinity, no question arises, but where affinity is concerned, 
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ent if they would side with them. The more ignorant 
a deceived by a promise which the Government 
A obviously never have fulfilled, thereupon sided with 
wee rid Those among them, however, who were devout 
Mad lies put their religious beliefs before their Nationalist 
se and sided with the * Rebels” in their Crusade 
ve purification of life in Spain,—Yours faithfully, 
— F. CAMPBELL, 
No doubt, the Basques are not 100 per cent. for either 
ide. But there is nothing in this letter to cast doubt on 
the general accuracy of our statement.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


Gov 


’ THE ALBERTA EXPERIMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.] 
_Permit me, as a convinced Social Creditor, to comment 


Sir, ‘ a : 
the fair and well-informed article on ** The Alberta Experi- 
ment” in Your September 11th issue—a contrast to 


vir, A. W. Kiddy’s notice a year ago, and an almost unique 
instance, so far as I know, amidst the ignorance and vested 
rejudice of the Press, yellow and/or ‘ serious,” to date. 

Your correspondent seems correct enough in pointing to 
schwundgeld (Stamp Scrip) as the newest determinant of 
\berhart’s policy: a measure, ‘by the way, which seems 
intrinsically more certain even than Social Credit to invite the 
hostility of Finance. But Mr. Horsefield is perhaps disin- 
genuous in declaring the Gesellite heterodoxy to have * been 
tried out. . . with no conclusive results.” The experiments 
of Woerg] and Schwanenkirchen—until the Central Bank of 
Austria stepped in to claim infringement of its monopoly and 
to restore the “normaley’ of depression—were shining 
examples of success on a limited scale. 

[ agree, however, with what appears to be Mr. Horsefield’s 
view: that as a National system Stamp Scrip, though un- 
questionably attractive, must need supplementing with some 
other and wider monetary reforms. 

It may be of chance possible interest to observe that Mr. 
Keynes, at long last, in his most recent volte-face, has joined 
Prof. Irving Fisher in extending to Gesell the blessing of his 
august approval.—Yours, «c., 

Micnarn F, Cunis. 

81 Murray Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.] 
Sir,—It is scarcely correct to describe Mr. Aberhart’s economic 
experiment as being not even a product of Social Credit 
literature and little more than pure Gesellism. It is, rather, 
acombination of the basic idea of Social Credit with some of 
the technique of Gesell. The creation of a kind of new money, 
not in the form of debt and backed by the country’s real 
wealth in goods, is essentially a Social Credit idea, just as the 
penalisation of hoarding is essentially Gesellian. Gesell 


| himself never really got to the root of the trouble in the 


monetary system. He had a complex about the evils and 


| dangers of hoarding, but he failed to understand the defects 


in the method of creating money which drive people to 
hoard even though they are not by nature misers. As sug- 
gested in. your article, Mr. Aberhart is working again it heavy 
odds, for the monopoly right of creating normal forms of 
money lies in other hands. Should he fail it will not be 
Social Credit that has been given a fair trial and found wanting. 
—Yours very truly, TAVISTOCK, 
Glenirool Lodge, Newton Stewart, Scotland, 


THE INCORRECT PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of Tur Srrecraror.| 
Sir,—Prayer Books containing the amended prayer for the 
King and Royal Family can now be obtained, but it is to be 


Tegretted that the opportunity was not taken to correct a 
| serious error which has prevailed in the book for many years. 
At the end of it will be found * A Table of Kindred and 


Affinity, wherein whosoever are related are forbidden in 
There are two 


The second 


contains the corresponding 30 prohibitions applicable to her 
So far as prohibitions are directed to cases of con- 


that is, marriage with the relations of a deceased spouse, and 
with others not connected by blood, the case is on a different 
footing, but this distinction was in no way regarded until 1907, 
when the first invasion of the table was made by the legalisa- 
tion of a marriage of a widower with his deceased wife's sister. 
The converse marriage of a woman with her deceased husband's 
brother was made valid in 1921, and in 1931 the ban was 
removed by further legislation from the marriage of a man 
with his deceased wife’s brother's daughter, deceased wife's 
sister’s daughter, father’s deceased brothe:’s widow, mother’s 
deceased brother's widow, deceased wife’s father’s sister, 
deceased wife's mother’s sister, brother's deceased son’s widow 
and sister's deceased son’s widow. 

The result is that the only affinity bars which still remain 
are those of an ascendant or descendant nature—e.g., wife's 
mother and son’s wife. . 

Although there could be no dispute as to the effieacy of the 
above legislation from a civil point of view, the question arose 
whether it affected the ecclesiastical law of the. Church of 
England. 

The facts. of the case were that Mr. B. had married his 
deceased wife’s sister, and, when both were intending to 
partake of the Holy Communion, they were repelled by the 
incumbent, his ground being that, as they were within the 
prohibited degrees, the marriage was invalid, and they were 
therefore ** evil livers.” 

In a suit which they promoted in the Court of Arches it was 
decided that they had been illegally repelled, and the 
incumbent was admonished. 

Upon his appeal successively to the High Court, Court of 
Appeal and the House of Lords, the decision of all the judges 
adjudicating was to confirm the judgement of the Dean 
of Arches. 

Undoubtedly, the result of the case is that the legislation in 
question has not only a civil effect. but is binding also upon 
the. Church. 

Naturally, the decision would cover all the exemptions in 
the later Acts of Parliament, all being in the same category. 
The conelusion of the whole matter, therefore, seems to be 
that the marriages formerly prohibited, but now allowed, 
should be recognised as moral and legal in every sense, by 
the appropriate revision of the “Table of Kindred and 
Affinity.” 

As the three privileged publishers of the Prayer Book have 
failed to take the initiative in making the necessary correction, 
the duty would seem to devolve upon the Privy Council, or, 
failing that authority, upon Convocation.—Your obedient 
servant, F. Meap. 

Junior Carlton Club. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JEWS 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprectator.] 

Str,—Mr. Blumberg’s suggestion that Jews can be Free- 
thinkers or even Christians is surely nonsense. Let him 
ask the Zionist Organisation what it thinks of the Rev. 
Levertoff’s efforts to ‘ identify himself with the fate of the 
Jewish people.” Or recall the storm when Herzl’s son (who 
continued to be my dear friend) was baptised. And the 
indignation with Israel Zangwill’s remark at the time, that 
“the Zionism now prevailing in Palestine being merely 
racial it cannot exclude Christians any more than it excludes 
Freethinkers.” Zangwill was * not content to accept the Jew 
as a phenomenon purely biological.” And I am not, either. 
I have made that quite clear, and there is no discrepancy, 
such as he supposes, between my “two selves.” I have 
placed myself unreservedly with Maimonides, wh» laid it 
down that “everyone who acknowledges the Unity of God 
as it is written in the Torah is a disciple of our Father Abraham 
and a member of his household.” Judaism depends on some- 
thing within, and is not imposed from without, not even by 
Hitler. 

Also, I never suggested ** an Australia populated by Jews.” 
I suggested populating a certain number of Jews in Australia, 
but Australia must be Australian, not Jewish. As for the 
cheerful shapes, they are not mine, but Walt Whitman’s, and 
though Mr. Blumberg is good enough to flatter me that I 
write better than those I quote, I am sure he did not mean to 
include Whitman.—Yours sincerely, 


> 


JOSEPH LEFITWICH, 


24 Shepherd’s Hill, Highgate, London, N.G. 
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THE NEW STAMPS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—I would like to know if it is correct for the new stamps 
to have the King’s head facing left’? Ihave.a recollection that 
the first design for the King Edward VII stamps also faced left 
and that they were withdrawn very soon because it was the 
custom for coins and therefore also for stamps that each 
reign should alternate.—Yours faithfully, 
F, M. Satmon. 
49 Marlboro’? Road, Donnybrook, Dublin. 


OBSERVERS ARE SAYING ... 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.] 
Srr,—I plead guilty. It was I who wrote ‘“‘ more than one 
observer is saying...” to which “Janus” rightly calls 
attention. : 

But I plead guilty more to the use of jargon than to a 
foolish remark. 

In the course of a day a diplomatic correspondent sees and 
talks with a great many official representatives of various 
countries—including this one—and in almost every case has 
to conceal the sources of his information. 

One is, therefore, when pressed for time, inclined to fall 
back on a reprehensible jargon in which it is generally agreed 
that “ observer ” means official or unofficial foreign representa- 
iive well qualified to speak. 

Perhaps that is vague, too. 

As for the opinion quoted: while it was indeed my own, 
the fact that it was held (as I intended and failed to convey) 
by others and by “‘ official foreigners * as well, seemed to me 
to carry more weight than a mere affirmation of my own 
belief. 

But I’m not complaining : 
Yours, &e., 


I was guilty of a solecism.— 
A DiPLomMatTic CORRESPONDENT. 


ECONOMISTS AND THE PUBLIC 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 
S1r,—I imagine that disgruntled authors are most unweleome 
correspondents, but I really must protest at the misrepresenta- 
tion of my Economists and the Public in your last issue. ‘Mr. 
Douglas Jay charges me with having argued that ‘* economics 
has suffered as a science since economists allowed themselves 

. . to experience feelings of disapproval about such things 
as justice or inequality.”” My contentions are just the opposite. 
My book argues that at all times the classical and orthodox 
economists have held and expressed feelings on these things 
znd that their sympathies have in fact always been with the 
poorest. Mr. Jay’s charges are all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that I devote a chapter to showing the 
irrational origin of and to refuting common arguments sup- 
porting the view that inequalities are inevitable, another 
chapter to showing that the “ concepts of liberty and justice 
are bound up with one another,” and another chapter to a 
discussion of means for the attainment of equality. 

Moreover, my plea that authority can attach only to the 
work of those economists who have avoided the embarrassing 
cnvironment of politics and business is not so absurd as 
the two sentences which he quotes from a long chapter on the 
subject make it seem. And I do not regard ‘“ trades unions 
(stc) with particular disfavour.”’ Nor do I wish for the return 
of an age with the characteristics of the early nineteenth 
century. To suggest that I do is to exploit the sort of debating 
point which might be legitimate against a politician using 
similar weapons. But I am not and never shall be a politician. 
I am a student and a teacher. My book is not to be read at 
the street corner, It is addressed to those with access to the 
public ear. 

Finally, I do not contend that ‘‘ needs and sacrifices have 
nothing to do with economics.” - That is such an absurd 
contention that I am puzzled as to where Mr. Jay obtained 
the opinion. I can only surmise that he has gained the im- 
pression that modern economists believe this from an utter 
misunderstanding of the work of Professor Robbins (with 
whose name I am honoured by being coupled), who has argued 
that economics is not and never has been a normative science. 
But he should not have misunderstood me on this point for 
I show that ‘‘ the economist has been (usually unconsciously) 
fulfilling a double function—that of an economic scientist 


a 
and that of a social philosopher.” And the whole of my di 
sion of “ Consumers’ Sovereignty” is an attempt Moe 
meaning to those otherwise meaningless terms, “ 7 
and “ sacrifices.”"—-Yours faithfully, 
63 Derby Road, South Woodford, E.18. 


THE NORWEGIANS AND WHALING 
[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR. ] ' 
Str,—Many people seem to think that the Norwegians a 
the only people who know how to catch whales. Fifty oaq 
years ago, when I was making my first whaling voyage with 
my father—the late Captain David Gray of Peterhead— jy 
the Greenland Sea, the Norwegians were still ° 
themselves to the capture of seals, and their knowledge of 
deep-sea whaling was nil. This much may be gathered from 
what Dr. Nansen says in connexion with the Bottlenos 
whale in his Hunting and Adventure in the Arctic, and alsy 
I think from what Mr. Aagaard says in his Fangst og Forskning 
I Sydishavet; at any rate, in a letter dated last year, M. 
Aagaard says: “I mention in my book that your fathe 
taught the Norwegians how to kill the Bottlenose whale,” 
In 1883 I remember two smart-looking Norwegians Serving 
on one of the Peterhead ships. Was it for nothing they 
were taking the trouble to do so? Although the capture of 
the Bottlenose was started by the Peterhead ships, after , 
few years the “ fishery ’’ unfortunately fell into the hand 
of the Norwegians. This was not due to any superior skill 
on the part of the newcomers but to a fall in the price of 
the oil. At the figure to which it fell the Peterhead and 
Dundee ships could no longer make the pursuit of this whale 
profitable, and the Norwegians, with their less expensively built 
and manned ships, were left in possession of the field. In 
1888 their Bottlenosing fleet already numbered thirty ships 
(mostly schooners), and only two years later it numbered 
fifty. In the former season the whales caught numbered 
1,100, and in the latter 2,000. Later still these figures were 
greatly exceeded. The .Bottlenose is only a small whale 
reaching a length of only 30 feet, but its pursuit in open 
boats was an excellent way of training men for the whaling 
trade, and the many trained in this way must have stood 
Norway in good stead in recent years. In 1882 my father 
in his ship ‘ Eciipse’ captured 203 Bottlenose whales in the 
short space of about six weeks. If the Norwegian crews of 
the British whaling vessels are to be replaced by British 
crews, the Aberdeenshire town which provided the * Eclipse’ 
with a crew in 1882 might be able to supply a few recruits 


Exmouth. R. W. Gray, 


February, 1936 


INFIRM and grey 
This leaden-hearted day 
Drags its lank hours, wishing itself away. 


Grey as the skin 
Of long-imprisoned men 
The sky, and holds a poisoned thought within : 


Whether to die, 
Or live beneath fear’s eye— 
Heavily hangs the sentence of this sky. 


The unshed tears 
Of frost on boughs and briers 
Gathering, wait discharge like our swe!n fears. 


Servant and host 
Of this fog-bitter frost, 
A carrion-crow flaps, shadowing the lest. 


Now to the fire 
From killing fells we bear 
This new-born lamb, our premature desire. 
We cannot meet 
Our children’s mirth; last night 
We dreamt their blood upon the darkening street. 
Stay away, Spring! 
For Death is on the wing 
To blast our seed and poison every thing. 


C. Day Lewis. 
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Lord Balfour 


By J. A. SPENDER 


Waen Balfour retired from the leadership of the: Unionist 
Party in November, 1911, Asquith, speaking the next day at 
the Lord Mayor's Banquet, said it would be long before there 
was seen again in public life at personality so invaluable to his 
friends, $0 formidable to his foes, so interesting and attractive 
to friends and foes alike, or such a unique combination of 
and power as has made Mr. Balfour, by universal consent. 

the most distinguished member of the greatest deliberative 
Assembly in the world.” Students of Asquith’s style will 
recognise in this passage the careful choice of epithets which 
enabled him on these occasions to pay handsome and graceful 
compliments without being fulsome or insincere. “* Interesting 
and attractive,” “‘ most distinguished,” ‘invaluable to 
fiends,” “formidable to foes ”’—these are the mots justes 
for the man described in this biography. 

It is a great tribute to Mrs. Dugdale’s skill that she supplies 
fom within a portrait of her uncle which is entirely in 
keeping with his public character, and goes far to explain it. 
There is no break between the private and the public Balfour 
inher biography. We see him from boyhood upwards de- 
veloping the habits of mind which throughout his life made 
him fascinating—and exasperating—to friends and foes; the 
incessant questioning, the love of dialectics, the search for 
inconsistencies in the heart of popular beliefs, the delight in 
intellectual sword-play. His philosophy and his politics were 
all of one piece, and if he can be said to have had any settled 
purpose in the carly years covered in this volume, it was to 
challenge the Victorian nineteenth-century doctrinaires, 
whether in philosophy or politics, and destroy them with 
their own weapons. Had a clever young Tory been deliberately 
looking out for a réle in life which would have met a felt want 
in his own party, he could hardly have found a better one 
than this in the last twenty years of the nineteenth century. 
The “stupid party ” was in need of precisely this kind of 
championship. Just as Disraeli made Toryism look romantic, 
so Balfour made it seem intellectually respectable, and to 
thousands who could not follow his arguments into the 
stratosphere in which they were conducted it was a genuine 
consolation to know that they had a spokesman who could 
hold his own with the best of Liberal highbrows. 

It would be quite wrong, however, to suggest that there 
was anything calculating in Balfour's creed. It was no 
deliberate scheming but legitimate good fortune that made 
his philosophy acceptable to the orthodox in religion and 
polities ; and he wrote with such skill and clarity that his 
ideas were easily relayed from pulpits and platforms. To put 
Liberals in their place was both in politics and philosophy his 
ruling passion, and he pursued it in both spheres with a 
warmth and energy which could not have been simulated. 
lord Salisbury’s choice of his nephew—the supposed dilettante 
philosopher—to be Chief Secretary for Ireland, then blazing 
ina land-war, astonished and mystified the onlooker at the 
time, but it gave him precisely the opportunity he wanted to 
carry the war of ideas into the field of practical politics. To 
challenge the old Liberal lion to a last great fight, to flout his 
favourite maxim that force was no remedy, to show the limits 
of free speech, to treat political offenders as common criminals 
«nd compel them to eat skilly and wear prison clothes, to 
defend his police in ‘‘ not hesitating to shoot ”—what better 

opportunity could there be for demolishing Liberal strong- 
holds ? Balfour leapt to it, showing courage and energy 
little expected of the philosopher, though, if judged by results, 
somewhat falling short of the wisdom of a statesman. 


gifts 





Arthur James Balfour, First Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., 
F.R.S., &c. By his niece, Blanche E. C. Dugdale. Vol. 1. 
(Hutch‘nson. 18s.) 


His own Administration (1902-1905) will probably live in 
history as that which concluded the Anglo-French Entente, 
renewed and enlarged the Japanese Alliance and put the 
Committee of Imperial Defence on a permanent working basis 
—all very considerable achievements. In domestic affairs 
its chief accomplishment was to have kept alive, when, by all 
ordinary tests, it ought to have perished. Campbell- 
Bannerman said in December, 1905, that it had “lived on 
tactics and died of tactics,” and there is nothing in modern 
history quite like the series of operations by which Balfour 
evaded his opponents after his party had been split by 
Chamberlain’s Tariff agitation. He was in a position in which 
either a plain no or a plain yes to Chamberlain would have 
ended his Government, and, in spite of all efforts to pin him 
down to one or the other, he contrived for nearly three years 
to sit on the razor’s edge between the two, giving the Unionist 
Free-Traders plausible ground for thinking that he was at 
heart with them and letting the Protectionists hope that he 
was preparing the way for the triumph of their cause. 

Mrs. Dugdale very loyally defends her uncle against the 
charge of being a mere time-server in these operations, and 
she makes a good case for him. His mind did actually work 
in this way ; an attack on Cobdenite orthodoxy would have 
been thoroughly congenial to him if he could have pursued it 
in his own way—the way of his ‘‘ Notes on Insular Free 
Trade ’’—but Chamberlain’s way was too crude. - His seeming 
easuistry which, in the treatment of his colleagues in 
September, 1903, looked dangerously like duplicity, reflected 
an intellectual subtlety which detested equally the dogmatism 
of both sides. All this, I believe, is true, but it was a disaster 
for his party. When C. B. finally called it ‘* foolery ’’ he was 
speaking for the plain people who had been mystified and 
alienated by three years of hair-splitting and dodging—as 
they thought it to be. 

To the end Balfour seems to have been curiously unaware 
of the effect of his operations on public opinion. He thought 
the election of January, 1906, to be an “echo of the same 
movement which has produced massacres in St. Petersburg, 
riots in Vienna, and Socialist processions.” Mrs. Dugdale 
is aware of this weakness in her uncle, and supplies many 
examples of it. He was unaffectedly surprised at the results 
of his speeches on the Boer war, at the anger of Noncon- 
formists over his Education Bill, at the public wrath about 
Chinese labour. These miscalculations of public opinion 
were to have even more serious results in the subsequent 
years. They raise the question whether it is a virtue in a 
Prime Minister not to read the newspapers. His biographer, 
I gather, has doubts on the point. 

His nieces and nephews appear to have done their utmost 
to remedy this defect in their uncle. Mrs. Dugdale’s account 
of the family circle and the vie intime at Whittingehame 
is altogether charming and in the best tradition of Cecilian 
biography. Balfour seems to have brought to perfection 
the art ¢f being the bachelor head of a large family. In 
this and many other ways Mrs. Dugdale provides abundance 
of ligk2 relief to her political story, but there are some gaps 
in that which will be disappointing to historical readers. 
She tells us practically nothing about the resignation of 
Lord Salisbury and the formation of Balfour’s Government in 
1902. We have details about the formation of every other 
Government in these years—why nct of this? Was there 
no correspondence with the King, with Salisbury, with 
Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire? Did no colleague 
ask questions or make conditions? Is there nothing more 
on record about Chamberlain’s views than the Private 
Seeretary’s memorandum five months earlier ? 
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America and the Manchurian Affair 


The Far Eastern Crisis. By Henry L. Stimson. (New York: 

Harper. London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 15s.) 
SEPTEMBER, 1931, has a strong claim to be regarded as the 
principal turning-point in recent history. In that month 
the world financial crisis reached its most dramatic expression 
in the fall of the pound. In the same month, and ‘almost 
at the same moment, Japan started her Manchurian adventure, 
of which the repercussions still continue from the Far Kast to 
Abysvinia and Central Europe. 

Of the second of these events we now have an authoritative 
account, carried as far as March, 1983, from Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State in the U.S.A. throughout that 
period. His book, The Far Eastern Crisis, will at once be 
recognized as of the first historical importance, for while it is 
of course written from the special angle of the author, it is 
based on all the information available to him in his position 
from every source throughout the world; and it records 
the impressions and conclusions of a singularly fair, dis- 
passionate and judicial mind. The book has a second claim 
to attention, of equal and perhaps even more enduring 
importance, in that it illustrates both the possibilities and 
the difficulties of co-operation between the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain and Europe through the League of Nations, as seen 
by one who has probably done more to advance it than any 
other living man. 

Mr. Stimson begins his narrative dramatically with an 
account of the congratulations exchanged between him 
and the Japanese Ambassador on the tranquillity of the 
international horizon on September 17, 1931—-a few hours 
before the coup in Manchuria. The subsequent account falls 
into three clearly defined periods, the first ending with the 
fall of the Minseito Government on December 11, 1981 ; 
the second with the abandonment of the Shanghai adventure 
on May 31, 1932; and the last with the final adjudication of 
responsibility by the League on February 24, 1933. 

In the first of these periods, that of ** efforts at concilia- 
tion,’ the essence of Mr. Stimson’s policy was to exercise 
American influence in such a way as to “help Shidehara, 
who is on the right side, and not play into the hands of any 


nationalist agitators’’ and ‘to co-operate with League 
policy.” The first of these considerations was based on a 


belief in the personal character of Baron Shidehara and his 
colleagues, which is shared by those who best knew them 
and has not been destroyed by subsequent events. (On a 
personal ‘visit to Tokyo earlier in the year I formed the same 
impression of the sincerely pacific intentions of the Civil 
Government.) The second was expressed in the appointment of 
an American representative to participate in the Council's 
discussions ‘‘ when they relate to the possible application of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, to which treaty the United States 
is a party.’ For a time success on this line seemed possible, 
since the League was able, on December 10th, with Japanese 
assent, to appoint an investigating commission with Lord Lytton 
as Chairman and General MeCoy as United States Member. 
On the very next day, however, the change of Government 
in Japan showed clearly that power was in the hands of the 
army leaders, reinforced by this time by an inflamed nation- 
alist passion throughout the nation. —_ 

The second period is the one on which Mr. Stimson has 
most of interest to contribute to our knowledge of the 
negotiations. It includes his introduction of the ‘ non- 
recognition ~ principle ; the astonishing Shanghai adventure, 
and a serious divergence between American and British policy. 
The most important instance of this divergence was in 
January, 1932. Early in that month Mr. Stimson wrote 


a Note, in which the American Government refused to 
recognise any action inconsistent with treaty provisions 


as regards (a) the sovereignty, independence and. territorial 
integrity of the Republic of China, (b) the ** Open Door ” 
policy and (c) the obligations of the Kellogg Pact. 

This was drafted as an American note, and not in con- 
sultation with other countries. It was, however, read on 
the 5th to the British and French Ambassadors before 
being communicated on the 7th to Japan and China, and 
on the same day to the six other signatories of the Nine 
Power Treaty. Mr.‘ Stimson states that he hoped that 
“our action would. be received at least’ with sympathy and 
pérhaps with immediate support.” ; can 
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On January 11th the British Government issued g Pres, 
communiqué, in which they said that, Japan having g; P 
assurances that it would adhere to the Open Doar Ay 
‘*H.M.G. have not considered it necessary to sade wt 
formal note to the Japanese Government on the lines oa 
American Government's note.” the 

Upon ‘this Mr. Stimson comments : 

“The contents of this communiqué were such as to be taf: 
by ‘most readers, including—what was most im taken 
Japanese Government, as a rebuff to the United St 
were the most important feature. It was entirely silent ag to 
preservation of the sovereignty, independence and integrit 
China, the Kellogg-Briand Pact and the assertion of the mie : 
of non-recognition of the fruits of unlawful aggression, It he 
ignored entirely the questions of world peace and China’s inte a 
which we had deemed the most important features not Pe 
our note but of the previous three months’ negotiations in which 
we had been supporting the efforts of the League of Nations and th 
British Government. The communiqué dealt solely with t , 
problem of continuing trade relations with Manchuria.” 


ates. Its Omission 


he Single 


Mr. Stimson writes with restraint, but his deep feeling ig 
evident. What is the explanation of the communiqué ? Annoy. 
ance at not being consulted (as distinct from being informed) he. 
forehand ? Perhaps. But it was surely more than that. The 
communiqué reveals an attitude of mind that explains much in 
the Manchurian affair—and in later events, too. It is difficult to 
believe that it could have been written if those whose minds it 
expressed had sincerely meant what Great Britain agreed 
to as a Member of the League; if the protection of the 
League system had been as much a real object of their 
policy as British trade interests; or if they had sincerely 
and consistently realised that full Anglo-American ¢. 
operation was the essential condition of success. 

A somewhat similar divergence of opinion developed in 
February upon a proposal of Mr. Stimson to make use of the 
Nine Power Treaty. In this and in other cases it is easy to 
understand the difficulties arising with these Treaties alterna. 
tively available as the basis of action, with initiatives 
being taken on both sides of the Atlantic. There is still in. 
sufficient information publicly available to form a confident 
judgement on this and other incidents in the negotiations, 
but the British communiqué of January 11th cannot but 
affect adversely the opinion of any objective historian upon 
the part played throughout by Great Britain. 

Mr. Stimson’s book brings out very clearly the facts that 
collective restraint of Japan was impossible without fill 
American and British co-operation ; that this was sometimes, 
but not consistently, achieved; and that both intrinsic 
difficulties and personal faults contributed to the failure. 
It does not give a decisive answer to the question whether, 
even if there had been no such errors, success would 
have been possible under the actual political conditions of the 
Manchurian dispute. 

In the event, as we know, all that the League could do was 
to adjudicate on the responsibilities. Mr. Stimson was 
deeply impressed by the justice and unanimity of the 
Assembly’s verdict, and he pays a high tribute to the Lytton 
Commission. He concludes with some comments on the 
general position which are specially valuable at this moment. 

“In any system of sanctions much will depend upon the wisdom 
and vigour of leadership with which the first international tests of 
the system are carried througa to completion. Ultimate success 
will greatly be facilitated by momentum. . . . The influence of 
success would not be confined to the League of Nations. It would 
be very potent, I believe, in America. My observations of public 
opinion in America, while the League was proceeding unfalteringly 
with its programme of sanctions during the autumn of 1935, con- 
firmed me in this view. Co-operation between the United States 
and a League which had shown itself steadfast . . . I believe would 
be a comparatively easy matter.” 

What are the principal conclusions to retain? I suggest 
three. First, the League will only be successful if we mean 
the action which we take as a Member in the same sense a 
when we act in defence of a purely national interest. Second, 
when we can rebuild a collective system that works for 
League Members, we cin make it into a world system by 
organised collaboration with America; but disunity among 
ourselves drives America farther off and cannot be com 
pensated for by American help. Third, it should be 4 
fundamental principle of British policy to seek always and 
consistently collaboration with America, with a_ patience 
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and determination sufficient to override all questions of 
office pique or remembered differences in past policy. 
ArtuurR SALTER. 
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Scientific Progtess and Social Life 


scientific Progress. _ Se aes Stewart Lectures for 1935. 
(Allen and Unwin. 45. 
ip Halley Stewart Trust was founded for ‘* research 
s the Christian ideal in social life”; for the three 
1935 the lectures under its auspices dealt with 
‘al Distress, and then in 1935 were given by six 
tists on Scientific Progress. There is an ironic 
appropriateness in the pecegeatenh oe Pod — 
Jeans points out in the firs lec ure) is both understanding 
lication, and the application of science, which might 
and app : Eee ase : 
ynimaginably improve our social life, is more than ever 
ginister today. Irin has just fallen; we are beginning to 
realise, if we had not done already, that one of the major 
applications of science is worse than any of our fears : not 
gy much in the slaughter of modern warfare, horrible as 
that is, but in the power it gives to those who possess its 
weapons ; SO that, in the end, a handful of men with the 
most highly developed means of destruction can defeat 
courage, however dauntless, and necessity, however desperate. 

We are entering the full phase of the gangster world ; and 

the gangster world owes its existence to—would have been 

unthinkable without—an application of science. It is only 
with modern weapons, high explosive, gas, the aeroplane, that 
the majority of a population can be indefinitely suppressed. 

This fact would have been passionately realised by the 
ast three Halley Stewart lecturers before 1935—Sir Norman 
Angell, Mr. Wickham Steed, Professor C. E. Raven; to four 
of the six scientific lecturers, it seems scarcely to have any 
existence, much less any connexion with their own work. 
Ina manner characteristic of scientists asked to talk with 
the slightest reference to social life, they have coyly and 
safely adhered to their own subject; of all the lecturers 
since the foundation was established, these are the first 
not to make some attempt upon the task set by the founder. 
It is an interesting and significant thing. Scientists have 
secured exemption from all responsibility by pleading that 
the results of their activity are no concern of their own, 
that they merely give them to the world, and if the mass 
of mankind are so stupid or evil as to abuse them, then the 
scientists can feel completely guiltless. That is all true. 
Their duty as scientists is to carry out their work honestly 
and according to the scientific method ; and then, when they 
are satisfied, publish their results. But their duty does 
not stop there; they have another, not as scientists but 
as eminent citizens. As citizens, but with the advantage 
of special knowledge, they are in a position to explain, advise 
and direct the application of their own and their colleagues’ 
work. In this duty they have failed. If, considering only 
their function as citizens, we compare them with, say, men 
of letters during the last hundred years, we cannot help 
deciding that scientists have shown themselves astonishingly 
the poorer in conscience, integrity, courage, and, in the last 
resort, real intelligence. 

And so, although for reasons other than the purpose of 
the Trust this book is admirable, it is disheartening as a 
contribution to the Christian ideal, or any ideal, in social 
life. Sir James Jeans begins with ‘* Man and the Universe ” ; 
his purpose is to show that, from the interpretation of 
modern physics, man is justified in thinking better of himself 
than science would permit fifty years ago. Whatever one 
may think of this purpose (the best criticism, to my mind, 
has been made by Dr. J. L. Russell in the review Scrutiny), 
there is no doubt of the effectiveness of the exposition and 
the smashing sledge-hammer analogies; the account of 
old and new quantum theory is a masterpiece of presentation. 
Sir William Bragg writes on “* Progress of Physical Science ” ; 
he deals mainly with atomic and molecular structure, including 
what is known of the crystalline structure of the protein 
molecules ; the article, like everything he writes, is charming 
and full of information, a model of the popular explanation 
of science. He also apologises very charmingly for having 
little to say on the application of the subject to society. 
Professor Appleton, on the other hand, does not make even 
that concession to the object of the lectures; he gives a 
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in the Atmosphere.” Finally, Professor Mellanby’s attitude 


bis the most striking of the four; he is dealing with medical 


sence, and while it is possible, if you ignore the ethos of 


the Trust completely, to maintain that one can talk of 
astronomy, oF molecular physics, or the ‘ionosphere without 
any reference to society, it would have seemed, before 
reading Professor. Mellanby, considerably more difficult 
to do so in a science which only exists in application. How- 
ever, he writes ably (the standard of clarity is high throughout 
the book) on advances in medical knowledge, dietetics, the 
cures for diabetes, pernicious anaemia, and the like; but, 
apart from the mildest of grumbles over the supply of milk 
to the poor, he does not say a word to suggest that these 
advances are still—shall we say ?—somewhat unequally 
distributed among the population, that to talk complacently 
of our knowledge of diet is a little out of place in a society 
when a large proportion of its members are underfed. It 
is a very remarkable performance; it would be comic if 
the good in social life were not made impossible by com- 
placency such as this; one hopes Professor Mellanby heard 
Professor Huxley's lecture, the last of this series, or read other 
articles in a different tone, e.g., The Frustration of Science, 
issued by the publishers of the book under review not long ago. 
Of the last two lectures, by Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
and Professor Julian Huxley, there is nothing to say but 
good. Without any evasion, they deal with the intention 
of the founder of the lectures (a straightforwardness that 
would not be surprising in most company, but is worthy 
of notice here). Professor Haldane writes on “ Human 
Genetics and Human Ideals,” Professor Huxley on “* Scienc2 
and Social Needs.” Each is honest, clever, responsible 
and humane ; each has a genuine human passion, the desire 
for a betterment of society ; each has a faith that it could 
be achieved through the reason of mankind. It is a pity 
that that faith seems not to be shared by many scientists. 
C. P. SNow. 


Education in Russia 

Changing Man: the Soviet Education System. 
King. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is to be doubted whether the pioneers of educational 
reform in England will find much pleasure in reading 
this book. They will find that the questions which most 
agitated them are unaccountably held over, or answered 
in a strictly utilitarian spirit. The problems of “ creative 
leisure,” free self-expression, and the total abolition of work- 
standards have been treated in a thoroughly hard-headed 
way by a conscientious bureaucracy—treated efficiently, 
but not in a way that would please most of our educational 
reformers. The political bias of education—really not 
very much more marked, though less subtle, than that of 
most English schools—must inevitably run counter to their 
ideal of complete freedom of judgement in the child. But 
their chief objection would be, one imagines, that the intrinsic 
value of knowledge is placed second to its value as a training 
for Socialist citizenship. 


By Beatrice 
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We are assured that this emphasis is only tempczary, 
and that the final end of Communist education is, in Luna- 
charsky’s. words, ‘a renaissance of art and the sciences, 
the most sublime “objective. of human evolution.” But 
this type of education, it is asserted, can only be made 
possible when the solution of problems of production and 
distribution has paved the way to increased leisure. During 
the transitional period every human activity, and education 
first and foremost, must be harnessed to the economic machine. 
‘Bread today, and jam tomorrow” is the “slogan,” and in 
the nature of things, the jam is still a long way off. 


Within four days of its seizure of power, the Bolshevik 
Government issued a remarkable and ambitious programme 
of education, which has, as yet, been only partially carried 
out. The Tsarist régime was not without a fairly efficient, 
though limited, educational system designed to supply the 
gentlemanly professions, and the more advanced Zemstvos 
and liberals strove to extend it wherever possible. But 
the social chaos of civil war ruined what there was of educa- 
tion, and in 1921 the Government found themselves faced 
with the problem of completely reorganising the whole 
educational system. The main features of their programme 
were co-education, a free ten-years schooling from 8 to 17 
for all workers’ children, and the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment. Very soon a primary education and a five years’ 
course of post-school vocational and scientific training were 
added. The decade, 1921-80, was marked by extensive 
experimentation. The U.S.S.R. became the happy hunting 
ground of theorists, and one educational system was applied 
after another. The result was a cheerful confusion, which 
benefited a certain iype of child, but denied the more 
normal specimen the solid foundations of knowledge. In 
1931 a large-scale reform was introduced. The Dalton 
theory, which had previously received most support from 
the authorities, was discarded, and an inverted Dalton 
system imposed. [Miss King Englishes this as “‘ the theory 
of Polytechnisation.” The Webbs prefer ‘ polytechnik- 
isation.” I leave it to Miss Macaulay to decide between 
them.] The main object of this system is to connect theory 
intimately with practice, and at the same time to ensure 
that the pupil has a thorough command of ** book-education.” 
A natural history lesson, for instance, is followed by a visit 
to a museum or to the countryside, a geography lesson by 
the making of plasticene relief-maps or the construction of 
a weather-vane. Enormous emphasis is placed on the 
proper understanding and elementary practice of industrial 
technique. Miss King mentions a school attached to a 
Kharkov factory which contained a carpenter’s shop, a 
locksmith’s shop and an engineer’s shop, “ with very good 
Jathes and an electric forge.”” By no means all are so well 
supplied, but Miss King looks forward to the time when 
all schools will have the same advantages as the Kharkov 
school. 

By far the most remarkable achievement of Russian 
educationists is the extension of primary and secondary 
education to national minorities and backward peoples. 
In a Jong appendix, which is by far the best part of the book, 
she describes the activities of such institutions as the Com- 
mittee of the North, and the National Minorities Institute, 
with an infectious enthusiasm. These, and other bodies, 
disentangled dialects. from languages, produced alphabets, 
trained native teachers, and set up “ illiteracy-points ” 
with such. a good will that the traditional Cimmerian gloom 
of the Siberian wastes is lifting just enough to admit the 
first rays of Communist “ enlightenment.” Her description 
of the adventures of the teacher Semonshkin among the 
Chukots—a pleasant benighted race with no use for soap 
and water—deserves a book to itself. We hope Comrade 
Semonshkin will oblige. 

Although Miss King’s book is the handiest on its subject, 
it still leaves'a lot to be desired. There is a frequent con- 
fusion of thought which obscures the sense badly. Her 
style suffers from faulty grammar and too many statistics— 
yes, far too many statistics. If an eye-witness’s description 
of an actual lesson could be inserted for every third table 
or curriculum in the text, Changing Man would have been a 
more instructive book. Still, there is a great deal to be 
thankful for as it is. Miss King’s experience must be unique 


and any record of it would be valuable. SALLY GRAVES. 


‘Matabele Thompson: an Autobiography. Edited 






Light on Cecil Rhodes 






by Nay 





Rouillard. 12s. 6d.) 


* Tur History of the World,” says Carlyle, “ is the Bio 

of Great Men”; and people today, including flan ringer y 
may “see in this indestructibility of hero-worship the = 
lasting adamant lower than which the confused wreck hing 
lutionary things cannot fall ’*’—though whether hero-wont, 
is the right word is another matter. Rhodes was q : 
man, and like his species, a mixture of opposites. Matabey 
Thompson, his friend and colleague in South Africa, in this 
autobiography shows at close-up the idealism and ruthie, 
ness of Rhodes, his generosity and disgusting richness, hi 
brilliant schemes and his carelessness of detail. The book 
illustrates that though many able men carried out large parts 
of Rhodes’ plans, without him nothing was done. Thom 
himself would have left his post at Bulawayo if Rhodes ha 
not besought him to hold the fort. Thompson is Convince 
of the integrity of Rhodes’ vision, his fundamental morality 
and humanity, but he quotes the sayings which helped Rhod« 
to reach his ends: ‘* Throw blood to the hounds: they haye 
a right to some of the profit ” ; “ To deal with a rogue is betty 
than to deal with an honest fool”; and the cable to the 
Diamond Syndicate who were haggling over £5,000; “| 
thought I was dealing with diamond merchants, not ret,ij 
grocers.” He saw Rhodes’ anger at the news of the Jameso, 
Raid, and heard the sharp falsetto voice cry over and ove 
again: “ But tell me, why did he do it ?” 


(Faber. 


Francis Robert Thompson, son of a Yorkshire settle, 
earned his nickname by his mission to Lobengula in 1593 
to obtain a mining concession over all Matabeleland, from 
the Limpopo to the Zambesi—the future Southern Rhodesia, 
He had already earned a reputation for his knowledge of 
native languages and customs, and his sympathy and ski 
with natives, which had made him since the age of twenty-one 
Chief Inspector, of Native Reserves in Griqualand West, anj 
secretary to Rhodes on his Stellaland Commission in 1884, 
Fifteen months at the court of Lobengula was a perilous 
adventure. The king, a man of character and brains but 
famous for power and cruelty—Thompson witnessed many 
killings and torturings—was surrounded by a band of white 
of shady antecedents, all clamouring for mining concessions, 
How Thompson made friends with the king, how for hours he 
squatted in council with the headmen at Bulawayo, cross 
examined and accused, how at last he obtained the “fly. 
blown paper,” signed with Lobengula’s cross, and _ then 
had to wait long dangerous months while Rhodes formed the 
Chartered Company in London, is described with simplicity 
and vividness. But released from his mission, Thompson 
went to England, to Oxford, and then entered the Cape 
Parliament. He does not relate the end of the story: of 
Jameson’s long diplomacy at Bulawayo ; how in 1890 Rhode § 
stood unarmed shouting, ‘‘ Go back, I tell you,” to thousands 
of advancing Matabele warriors, till they fell back and 
answered, ‘‘It is peace.” . Thompson does tell, however, 
that in 1904 he met one of Lobengula’s Indunas. “Ou 
‘Tomoson,”’ he said, ‘‘ how have you treated us, after all 
your promises, which we believed ?’’ Thompson says 
he had no answer, and his admiration for the nativ § 
king and his chiefs must have been a source of sory 
afterwards. 





Str 


Thompson’s estimates of his colleagues, Rhodes, Rudd, 
Maguire and Jameson, are fair and appreciative. He wass 
man who did not seek fame but firmly believed in “ Rhodes 
great ideals of federation and toleration, and his desire to work 
with all elements in South Africa, Dutch, British and native.” 
A life that began with hairbreadth escapes—his father killel 
before his eyes, his rib fractured and his finger caught in the 
wound as he crawled for ten hours through the bush—endel 
quietly in 1927 on his original farmstead at Longforth Hill. 
His daughter has put together his half-finished book. It 
contains some striking anecdotes of pioneer days, of native 
life and custom; strong praise of missionary courage auf 
endurance and ‘the importance of such men as Moffat anf 
Helm in shaping the Empire; and a modest: account of hore 
he put a stop to illicit diamond-buying by his compound 
system at De Beers. 
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‘This is an unusual as 


interesting book. 


10t retail 
Jameson 
and over 


Settler, 
in 1883 
ad, from 


from JONATHAN CAPE’S SEPTEMBER | list 


well as - 
It is written in an 
earnest enquiring spirit; it is based 
on much reading in the history of 
economics ; and it asks real questions. 
Professor Hutt’s helief is that the 





Economists and the Public by W. H. HUTT 


Professor of Commerce in the University of Cape ‘Town 


economisis have something funda- 
mentally unpopular to say. He has 
little hope that the public will listen ; 
but the economists are to take their 
stand by the bitter uncorrupted truth.’ 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 15s. net 


Socialism by LUDWIG VON MISES 


Professor in the University of Vienna 
author of ‘The Theory of Money and Credit’ 


A path-breaking examination on scientific lines of the problems of 
socialist reconstruction of society. 


18s. net 
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The Mind of Paul 
IRWIN EDMAN 


Professor F.dman’s book on St. Paul 
is short, profitable, and pleasant. 
‘The pith of an enormous litera- 
ture is condensed in this book. It 
should be equally useful both to 


sceptics and to Christians. 5s. net 








Luther 
PF. FUNCK-BRENTANO 


lew present-day historians have a 
finer gift for presenting great learn-. 
ing in a fresh and illuminating way, 
and this is a_ first-rate example 
of the best type of scholarly but 
readable history. 12s. 6d. net 
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Strange Sea Road 
WARREN BEDNALL 


The narrative of an adventurous voyage 
from Melbourne to Europe via Cape Horn. 
Rudi ‘The excellence of the photographs vies 
was 0 with the freshness and vigour of the text.’ 
hodes THE SUNDAY ‘TIMES 10s. 6d. net 
0 work 

ative.” 


xi’ SUWarrow Gold 


in the 


= JAMES COWAN 


1 Hill. 


=“ An assemblage of remembered tales, at 
native F 


aid first hand and second hand, of the veteran 
t and traders in the South Seas. The expeditions 
f howe in search of reputed gold are well recorded. 
pound 7s. Od. net 


eet 
JONATH AN CAPE THIRTY 


Pool and Rapid 
R. L. HAIG-BROWN 


This excellent picture of untamed life in 
the open-air in the Canadian North-West 
has just been re-issued, with drawings by 
Mr. C. F. Tunnicliffe. The subject is the 
Tashish river. 7s. 6d. net 


Living Rough 
KENNETH MACKENZIE 
A variegated and uncommon picture of 
the rougher side of life, in the gang-ridden 
quarter of Glasgow, in Chicago, in Alaska, 


and on the hobo route across Canada. 
7s. Od. net 
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Jefferson Redivivus 


What is America? By Herbert Agar. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d.) 


Mr. AGar is well known on both sides of the Atlantic as an 
accomplished political critic ; and in his American Presidents, 
published two years ago, he gave us a book of permanent 
value which led many of his English readers to believe that 
he was the predestined author of the book on modern America 
for which they had long waited. On opening the present 
volume, and after reading its first twenty-six pages, I believed 
that he had written it; but before long it became clear that 
Mr. Agar’s intention was not to attempt a full answer to the 
question ‘“ What is America?” but to describe the struggle 
between what he calls “ native America” and ‘ imitative 
America,” and to show reason why native America may win. 
He tells us that. during: his six years in- England he learned 
one of the basic facts about his own country in the discovery 
that ‘“‘ the best traits in the life of America are not those 
she has copied from Europe, but the traits she has freely 
adapted or else originated—the traits that are her own.” 
The native America which reveals these traits is not the 
America, too well known to most European visitors, of the 
castern sea-board, the great cities and the luxurious play- 
grounds of Florida, Bar Harker and California, but the 
America of the Mississippi Valley, sometimes more narrowly 
called the Middle West. This is neither a new discovery 
nor a new lesson. I learned it myself at the feet of William 
Allen White nearly twenty years ago. It is, none the less, 
one of those truths about the United States which need to be 
repeated, both as a reminder to New York and Boston that 
their country’s fate no longer lies in their hands and as a 
warning to the foreign visitor that he must go west of the 
Alleghenies if he is to find the real American centre of gravity. 
Therefore Mr. Agar’s point is well taken both for his English 
and his American readers. 

Mr. Agar’s purpose does not stop at this wholesome reminder. 
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I am doing what I can to 
interest others. . . . If they only 
knew what a relicf it is to the 
Annuitant to be able to depend 
upon the Annuity reaching her 
so regularly, they would do all in 
their power to help. I know what 
a difference it has made to my life, 
and there are so many worse off... . 


Thus writes one who depends on the G.B.I. 
What is your answer, who read The Spectator? 
Her cry is urgent . . . . ‘so many worse off’ 
and she with practically nothing herself. 


All who joy would win 
Must share it—Happiness was born a twin, 
BYRON. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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He seeks to show that the crux of the present crisis in Amer; 
life lies less in the fate of the Roosevelt policies than -— 
question whether “ native America” can and yill Ie 
itself against the hitherto victorious progress of 
politan, plutocratic, imitative America. He believes { 
America can only justify herself if she can restore the orj ha 
American ideal of a self-governing democracy of men att 
their own property and therefore guiding their private j 
and their national destiny with a genuine sense of responsibil 
With this plea, he hoists the forgotten flag of the Jefferso ‘i 
ideal, shrewdly reminding his fellow-countrymen that 1 
America of prosperity and depression alike is the offspri 
of the marriage between Hamilton’s economic oligarchy qj 
Jefferson’s political democracy, and that the incompatibility 
of these two parents lies at the root of the American probley 
today. This is a controversial thesis, ably argued, Many 
Americans will say that it is too late in the day to retun, 
now to the simplicity of a nation of farmers and Craftsmen, 
living a free and responsible life uncontrolled by the tyranny 
of Alexander Hamilton’s ‘“‘ economic oligarchs.” But Mk 
Agar claims to have satisfied himself that Jefferson's drean 
is still cherished by the majority of the inhabitants of t) 
Mississippi basin, and that when the Indianapolis Ting & 
says that “men love Franklin Roosevelt for the enemig 
he has made,” the words are a sign of the readiness of rp) 
and small-town America to follow any leader who will uphold 
the Jeffersonian ideal. Clearly, however, Mr. Agar has his 
doubts whether such a leader exists: he sees something jy 
the President which looks promising : but his greater doy} 
is whether the American democracy of the Middle West \ 
intelligent enough to state its own desires with coherence, 
or to make them effective in political action. Altogether, 
a well-timed book which has pertinence for British as wel 
as for American readers; and, in commending it to both, | 
take the liberty of asking Mr. Agar to give us, the next tine 
he puts pen to paper, the missing answer to the question 
** What is America ? ” A. F. Wuyre, 





































A Doctor at Large 


Euthanasia and Other Aspects of Life and Death. By Dr, 
Harry Roberts. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 







Dr. Roserts practises in the East End ; 
articles in the weekly reviews rarely put him “ in danger 
of the Council” by bringing him new patients. But many 
of his readers must have wanted more of his advice, and they 
will all be grateful for his collected essays. ‘The first, on 
euthanasia, reveals his experience, sympathy, and keen sene 
of folly. Yet I regret that it gives the title to a book thati 
really about life rather than death, and contains good guidane 
as well as good argument. 


so I suppose his 










The contents are presented under six headings : euthanasi 
and suicide; love and sex; crime and punishment; min & 






and reason; education and the child; and sociology. Dr. 





Rokerts would have written a more consecutive book if le 
had written it afresh instead of expanding articles already F 





in type; but its repetitions will be forgiven by those wh 
recognise half-recollected phrases and comments they enjoyel 
when the essays appeared separately. The author has 
happy way with plausible but over-simplified ideas on semi: 
medical and social subjects. Euthanasia? By all mean 








But do we really want it governed by regulations, applications, : 
committees, and referees, with ghastly delays culminatiy > 






in the announcement : 
come ”’ ? 


** Please, ma’am, the euthanisers 
Sexual freedom? Yes; but the sex-faddist is 






ridiculous as the food-faddist, and apt to be far more offensivt. F 
Moreover, “ we need to remember that both occasional 





physiological sterility and the artificial sterility which # 





increasing number of people impose on themselves ate (fF 
far less racial significance than is the emotional sterility and 
self-centredness for which our economic system, our schemes & 






of education, and the debased religion which they have created 
are mainly responsible.” 





Dr. Roberts prefers self-control to self-expression: “t? 





know oneself is the beginning of wisdom; to use this know 






ledge in the execution of the task of being oneself is the las 
word in practical philosophy.” He has no use for the disea® 
of indecision, and he points out that those who seek to avoid 
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Evening Standard 


Book of the Month 


~ STEGFRIED 
SASSOON 





























patibiliy ? 
in Sherston’s 
» Many 
ae Progress 
raftsm, o- : , 
‘ean ‘The most satisfying piece of autobiography to 
But Mf, be published in our time.’— Evening Standard. 
“ drean (One of the most significant autobiographies of 
: i my generation.’—Daily Herald. ‘Will endure 
eis i] as long as almost anything written since this 
of rural century began.’—Daily Express. 7/6 
1 uphold 
has his 
thing in 
eT doult = 
wet: f Matabele ‘Thompson 
herence, ’ 
ogethe, B An Autobiography by 
as well 
I t ray ? 
bes F. AR. Thompson 
Juestion & Breathless adventure in South Africa. ‘Rich in dramatic 
HYTE. FF episodes that would be the envy of any writer. The 
most valuable contribution to the history of our time 
| ishis portrait of Rhodes.’ — The Times. Illustrated 12/6 
By Dr, 
Moons, Myths and Man 
ose his 
dang 
— H. S. Bellamy 
ad they The first account in English of the new theory that the 
rst . * 
nei moon became a captive satellite within the time of 
that i } human history; with terrestrial disturbances which 
tidane & account for and add_ fascination to, innumerable 
| myths. Illustrated 7/6 
hanasia 
mind & 
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thE | Complete and Completely New 
already 
Po Contract Bridge Complete 
z q ay . ° 
has 1B | The Gold Book of Bidding and Play 
L semis o 4 
meals, je = 
rem Ely Culbertson 
a || For the first time, ina single volume, a complete 
niser’s 
sha full length analysis of the whole game. Covers 
ensive. FE all the new revolutionary developments: asking 
sional || bids, ‘reverse’ bidding, etc. A book that every 
ch F keen player must have. 7/6 
are Of 
ry and : Culbertson’s New and Complete Summary of 
hemes fe i ) 
hemes Contract Bridge. A pocket guide. September 
reat) 4th. 3/6 
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* THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH x 





Daily Mail 
Book of the Month 
A: 
STREET 


The Gentleman 
of the Party 


‘I recommend it heartily to all.” —Peter Belloc: 
Daily Sketch. ‘An epic.’ —Manchester Guardian. 





‘Absorbing, robust, conceived on a more am- 
bitious scale than anything the author has 
hitherto attempted, a fine novel and richly 
entertaining people..—Douglas West: Daily 


Mail. 7/6 











Trial and Error 
The Fire Conspiracy and After 


Loughborough Ball 


An intimate review of the Fire Conspiracy Case by the 
Assessor who, despite innocence, was himself involved. 
‘Extremely interesting .’—anchester Guardian. ‘His 
attempted vindication cannot be put aside lightly.’ — 
Observer. 7/6 


Sweden—Tnhe Middle Way 
Marquis W. Childs 


A complete and stimulating survey of the co-operative 
movement in Sweden —a country which, perhaps more 
than any other, reconciles liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness with the common good: an example of the 


D 
greatest importance. Illustrated 10/6 





Novels 7/6 


The Flying Shadow 
J. Llewelyn Rhys 


‘No book I have read conveys so striking an im- 





pression of flying as a whole.’—John o’ 


London’s. ‘Something new and fresh in novels.’ 


—Daily Telegraph. 


Long John Murray 
W.A.S. Douglas 


‘T sincerely recommend it as a book that is very 
full of disiinction.’ —Observer. “Throbs with life; 
its picture of a great Ulster family is a striking 


one.’ — Times Lit. Sup. 














24 Russell Square FABER & FABER — London, W.C.1 
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trouble, disappointment, and possible defeat by declining 
to meet the circumstances of which these are the alternative 
fruits are-“ fundamental muffs in the game of living.” 
Applving biology to society, he is far from believing, as a 
doctor, that crime should be left to doctors to deal. with, 
and he quotes with approval the statement—more subtle 
than it may seem—that 

* there is only one principle in penology that is worth any attention ; 
it is to find out why a man does wrong and make it not worth his 
while.” 

Nor does the current eugenic dogma of the upper classes appeal 
to him where, as so often, it is directed against those who 
fall short of social and economic success. Before deciding to 
breed men as we breed animals, let us at least determine what 
is most excellent in a human being : 

‘** Ts business incapacity less desirable than cruelty ? Is scholastic 
ability worthier than a kindly heart? Are physical or mental 
limitations of the greater moment ? ” 

He inveighs against the physical illiteracy of our people and 
remarks bitterly that 

“our elementary schools at present produce, in the majority of 
cases, practically no educational results so far as intellectual 
development is concerned, so far as physical development is 
concerned, or so far as character is concerned.” 

Like Froebel, Dr. Roberts would have the child learn by 
doing, and he dislikes the system whereby the teacher chiefly 
tries to force facts into the brain in such a way that these 
same facts can be produced again on demand : 

“ to quote Epictetus, ‘ the sheep are not to produce the grass which 
they have eaten, but wool and milk.’ ” ; 

In the home the parents of the present day attempt, he 
thinks, too. little character-training and study their difficult 
job too little. Some would say they studied it too much ; 
but whether one agrees or disagrees with him, Dr. Roberts is 
always refreshing. He does not go nearly all the way with 
fundamentalist psychology ; he does not like purely functional 
architecture : and he is by no means a materialist. Half our 
inventions, he remarks, are attempts to neutralise the evils 
wrought by other inventions, and he thinks that we do not 
make very good use of ** the accumulated hoard of knowledge 
that has been built up by the small psychic savings of genera- 
tions.” With Schopenhauer, he holds that 
“the essential feature of the character of a good man is that he 


draws less distinction between himself and others than is ustally 
drawn.” 


It will be seen that he covers much ground ; but the reader 
need not fear fatigue. Dr. Roberts not only deserves an 
audience, but can readily hold it. T. F. Fox. 
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Parents should read or 
present to their children 
that successful book 
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SCHOOL 
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VISCOUNT 
WAKEFIELD 


1 7 TH EDITION 


3/6 net of all booksellers 
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Beyond the Karakoram 


Unknown Karakoram. By R. C. F. Schomberg. 







; ; ( Hopkingon, lik 
COLONEL SCHQMBERG knows the routes, used 


between India and Turkestan over the highest pa 
Asia. His present volume describes two jour 
1934 from Hunza, north of the Karakoram, 
rivers which unite to form the Yarkand D 
country partly unknown and partly very sketchily kno 

from the accounts of Younghusband, Mason, the Vis, 
Captain Deasy or Grombchevksi, the Pole to whom a, 
*“seanty justice has on the whole been done.” 

** Deep, narrow, frequently cliffbound valleys * contain; 
* unfordable and unbridgeable rivers ” limit summer oaie 
tion, and in winter the snow hides details of landscape the 
and even glaciers, so that travel, barely possible in the . 
cold, is “* almost profitless.”” The difficulties are not mitigna 
by the sparse population, which looks on travellers as Victing 
to be bled speedily and then hustled out of the country, np 
by their ruler who, following the tortuous and unfathomabk 
* policy * of a petty despot, hampered the explorer with false 
promises and delayed supplies. Colonel Schomberg took wit, 
him a handful of Hunza servants but depended for his transport 
on the people of Shingshal, whose misdeeds, though not EXCep. 
tionally flagrant, were perpetual, and capable of jeopardising 
the success and even the safety of the party. 

They went from the Shingshal valley over the passes at tly 
head of the Pamir-i-Tang to the Braldu, where he examing 
the decaying glacier : 

“masses of dead ice frowning down on lakelets a hundred or mor 
feet below ts There is something both attractive and repellent 
in the disruption of these great ice rivers . . . Large glaciers ary 
such vital, relentless, and omnipotent natural engines of destructioy 
yet they are quite useless. They achieve nothing and are wholly 
evil. When the movement ends, the glacier begins to mortijy 
and its whole appearance is changed ; it becomes black, rotting 
and dangerous in its extremities, and as its gangrenous ends drop 
off it leaves behind piles of stone and rubbish that remain fc 
centuries the worthless monument of a disastrous career,” 

This is not idle ** writing.” A few stages further on, descending 
the Mustagh river, Colonel Schomberg found remains of 4 
made road, an old caravan track from Yarkand to Baltistan, 
which has been abandoned almost within the memory of living 
men because of the encroachments of glaciers which have made 
long-frequented, comparatively easy passes impossible not for 
beasts only but formen too. And now that the damage has been 
done the ice is retreating. New evidence of this advance and 
retreat of the ice, from actual inspection, from traces of 
old roads, from the etymology of place names and traditions 
of old raids, is perhaps the most important result of his 
journey : for it is not likely that the Karakoram is the only 
place or the nineteenth century the only period when this 
phenomenon has interfered with the habits and history of races, 

He left the Mustagh by the unknown valley of the Oprang, 
crossed an easy pamir at its head into Turkestan, and retumed 
at once by another pass to the equally unknown Khunjeral, 
which led him through ravines and jungle back to Huna. 
** Given time, these so-called impassable valleys can always be 
manoeuvred and... patience alone is needed,” but the 
Khunjerab is hardly a feasible route except for an explorer, 
whereas the Oprang has ample pasture and some cultivation, 
and might once more become a_ trade route were the 
IKXarakoram passes to lose a part of their ice. 

Later in the same year Colonel Schomberg reached his 
previous track by passes nearly twenty thousand feet high, 
which he describes as not difficult, leading to the Ghujerab 
and so over the Boesam pass. Most of the road was not evel 
known to the natives. This time he threw a rope bridge across 
the Mustagh and went down the right bank, traversing the 
cliffs of Shutur Washk, “ the Weary Camel,” to the mouth of 
the Raskam river, where Yarkand Darya has its origin. He 
regards the Mustagh as the main stream. 

He continued some distance up the Raskam, everywhert 
finding ‘* considerable remains of houses and traces of old 
fields * and former settlements. There is water for irrigation 
and the climate allows an extensive cultivation, but the 
population has gone, no one knows why or whither. 

An excellent map in a pocket, and some observations in the 
body of the work, must come in useful whenever the Indiat- 
Chinese frontier is drawn through this district. 

Basi BUNTING 
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THREE ISSUES FREE 


TO mark the inauguration of several important 
changes in THE LONDON MERCURY, a special 
offer is made. New Annual Subscribers who 
enrol before October 1st will be presented with 
the NEXT THREE ISSUES FREE. For Fifteen 
Shillings (the usual rate for a year) you may 
therefore receive the magazine by post from the 
next number—October—until the end of 1937, 
including the two half-crown Christmas Numbers 
published in December. 


THE LONDON MERCURY will be published in future 
from the offices of The New Statesman and Nation. The 
cover and text typography have been re-designed, and 
subscribers may expect in the near future other changes 
which will aim at making the. magazine more attractive 
and necessary to all who are genuinely interested in 
literature and the arts. 

Readers unfamiliar with THE LONDON MERCURY 
may be reminded that it not only provides an authoritative 
commentary on literary and artistic questions of the day, 
but is a platform for the free discussion of such matters as 
modern architecture, education, urban and _ rural 
planning, broadcasting—in short, for the discussion of all 
modern ideas which demand imaginative understanding. 
Its reviews of the best recent books, written by leading 
authorities, and its criticism of contemporary plays, art 
exhibitions, films and musical events, as well as its notes 
on bibliography and book production, have firmly 
established THE LONDON MERCURY amongst the 
leading critical periodicals in this country. 

Each issue includes a number of photogravure plates, 
reproducing a variety of pictures by modern artists and 
old masters, also wood engravings and line drawings. 


The OCTOBER number will include: 


An article on Film Censorship by 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Poems by Ernst Toller adapted by 


W. H. AUDEN 


A Short Story by 


H. W. NEVINSON 


also many other articles and regular features. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER CLOSES OCT. Ist 


(Time will be allowed for overseas subscriptions) 





Send at once to 


LONDON MERCURY 


10 Great Turnsti!e, London, W.C.1 



















THE SNARE 


OF THE 


FOWLER 


GERALD BULLETT 


‘ An engrossing novel, but you must 
be prepared for strong ‘meat. | 
don’t know what Mr. Bullett’s fol- 
lowing is. It deserves to be enor- 
mous. But whatever it is, this book 
will add to it.’—BysTANDER 7,6 


RUMFUSTIAN 


JUDITH FAY 


‘Read it, for it is one of those frolic- 
some vagaries about deliciously improb- 
Miss Fay has wit and a 
You can 


able people. 
keen sense of the ridiculous. 
hardly help enjoying it!—Ralph Straus in 
the SUNDAY TIMES. 7/6 


* 


A. R. ORAGE 
Philip Mairet 


Described in the. Press as ‘ the talk of 
literary circles,’ this book is a study of 
the puzzling personality who was best 
known for his brilliant editorship of the 
New Age weekly. With an Introduction 
by G. K. Chesterton and 4 half-tone 
illustrations, 8/6 


MEN, MOVEMENTS 


AND MYSELF 
Lord Snell 


‘The story of a career which has enriched 


the National Life and inspired thousands 


to the higher calls of social duty. A 


fine book written in a fine spirit.’— 


DAILY HERALD. Fully illustated.  18/- 
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Film Technique 


Film and Theatre. By Allardyce Nicoll. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue nineteenth century interest in ‘“ conversions” has a 
parallel in the contemporary reconciliations between men of 
letters and Hollywood. — The hectic vitality ef American films 
becomes increasingly infectious, and it is significant to find 
Professor Allardyce-Nicoll writing a book in which the Drama 
appears only“as a rather dilapidated “stooge” for the kid- 
sister art. He certainly says some ‘kind words to the Drama 
at the end, but these are a perfunctory balm after a fierce 
battering. We are left in no doubt that Professor Nicoll’s 
mcst lively interests'go. with the future of the Cinema. 

He is aware that the Elizabethan literary dons committed 
a major gaffe over Shakespeare, and he has decided not to be 
caught in the same way. ‘This is a likeable approach, and 
Professor Nicoll goes the whole distance with a terse, if 
friendly, dismissal of the “experimental” film and an 
insistence on considering primarily the orthodox Hollywood 
narrative fiction. The substance of Film and Theatre is a 
technical examination of general possibilities and particular 
instances, conducted in a mood of patient and sympathetic 
enquiry. The book is unusually short, and some readers may 
be irritated by a habit of inversion which produces “ Boldly 
must they turn” and “little possibility is there”? ; but there 
is much good plain sense packed in a small compass, and a 
specially valuable feature is the very full bibliography. Over 
a thousand titles are listed in what is the most compendious 
catalogue of its kind that I have seen. 

Perhaps the crux of Professor Nicoll’s argument is contained 
in the following excerpt : 


(Harrap. 


*‘Shakespeare’s dialogue was written for an audience... 
gifted with certain faculties which today we have lost. . . . The 
significance of words was more keenly appreciated and certainly 
was more concrete than it is today.” 

It is probably true of all civilisations that in their later 
stages they lose the gift of spontaneous response to the formal 
objectivity of ritual, symbol and image, preferring to seek a 
direct participation in the raw material of subjective experience. 
This ability to reveal the subjective directly is precisely what 
Professor Nicoll claims for the cinema. As an illustration he 
instances the ambition of a young girl, sitting in an empty 
theatre, who “ sees ” herself dancing on the stage as a leading- 
lady. The camera exposes this day-dream in its full literalness, 
so dispensing with all histrionic ability in the actress and 
dramatic skill in the author. The demand made of the 
audience is correspondingly less. 

Professor Nicoll’s analysis stops here, but we may well ask 
for a critique of the two modes of expression. I suggest that 
ambition can be dramatically and imaginatively presented in 
such a way as to be valid for all intelligences ; whereas the 
literal detail of a single commonplace ambition is dull to all 
those who do not share the same kind of ambition. We 
are moved, in fact, not by the detail of the day-dream itself, 
but by the girl’s excited fecling towards it. It is ironical that 
the development of film technique moves towards this 
naturalistic literal art of shared subjectivity, when its economic 
makes it offer one inflexible performance to many different 
kinds of audience. The technique requires a homogeneous 
audience, and the economic requires an ambiguous art; the 
two together make the paradox which is Hollywood's dilemma. 
It is worth remarking that the Drama, at its highest, has 
achieved a formal and ambiguous art which permits various 
interpretations and has significance at different levels of 
intelligence. No film which fails to achieve that ambiguity 
can be more than an interesting folk-art, limited to its time 
and place of origin. 

In this genre, as a specifically folk art, the film is liable to 
be underrated. Professor Nicoll rightly points out that it 
has a more authentic, topical and intimate touch than we can 
find in the pompous vacuity of the contemporary theatre. 
By its omissions and distortions, as much as by its positive 
discoveries, the Hollywood film reveals the characteristic 
neuroses and mental tics and obsessions of our society. This 
is its one present asset, with the addition that the first ten 
minutes of many films achieve a swift and efficient realism of 
manners, before the orthodox working-out begins to be 
felt. 

Professor Nicoll has paid a deserved tribute to those whose 
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work has in the past been too lightly dismisseq and k; we 


perceptive survey of film technique should comm 
fullest attention. It remains to be seen, however < 
so fluid and subjective a medium can discipline iteelt 4 _ 
the strain of an elaboration comparable with Shakes > tae 
Not all the praise that Professor Nicoll lavishes on the he te 
of The Barretts of Wimpole Streei can help us to forget da 
film was made unredeemably ludicrous by the we 
grotesque portrayal of Browning. We do not doubt 
remarkable virtuosity of the camera, but we may be see * 
of the use to which it is likely to be put. is 
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The Troubles 


On Another Man’s Wound. By 
Cowan. 8s. 6d.) 
Death Is So Fair. 
7s. 6d.) 
TuESE two books, one an autobiography, the other Novel 
cover the same period, the final stages of the Irish revolt agains 
English rule during the years 1916 to 1921, They are bot 
interesting books, which gain from being read together; {, 
they often deal with the same incidents, the same people, ani 
the same ideas, and it is instructive to compare the different 
readings of them which are contained in the detached objectiy, 
record of Mr. O’Malley, not the least important of the 
participants in the events which he describes, and in thy 
much more romantic and more impassioned chronicle of 
Mr. D’Alton, who can presumably have used personal obserys. 
tion and experience as a basis for only a part of his story, Y¢ 
though their methods differ, they paint very much the samp 
picture of what life was like in Ireland during the years of the 
revolution. 

Mr. O’Malley was a medical student in Dublin at the out. 
break of the rebellion of 1916. Up to then he had taken » 
part, and had had no interest, in politics, and it was indeed 
only a chance meeting with a fellow student of more pronounced 
opinions that awakened his dormant nationalism. A fey 
months later he enlisted in the proscribed Volunteers, reading 
all that he could about the history of the movement to whieh 
he had dedicated himself and gaining a smattering of military 
instruction from official manuals belonging to his brother, 
who was in the regular army. For some months his revolu- 
tionary activities of necessity comprised little more tha 
secret drilling in the neighbourhood of Dublin, but when 
conscription was introduced in Ireland, and armed revolt was 
planned as a result, he was entrusted with the more exacting 
and more exciting work of organising rebel companies in the 
south-west of Ireland. His account of the guerilla warfare 
which followed during the next three years conveys very 
vividly the atmosphere of life on the run, He writes witha 
remarkable detachment. Ambushes, burnings, imprisonment, 
and assassinations were common events in the experience 0! 
those in the revolutionary movement, but Mr. O’Malley writes 
with as little overemphasis, as little sentimentality, as if he 
were describing the commonplaces of humdrum everyday life. 
Even the Black and Tans are written of with the same calmnes 
and restraint, and he expresses his gratitude for the humanity 
which some of them showed him when he was their prisone: 
under threat of death. This is a sincere, a truthful, anda 
moving book, which Engtish and Irish readers should alike 
appreciate. 

Death Is So Fair, beginning with the Easter Week Rebelliot 
and ending shortly before the end of the Black and Ta 
régime, draws together, in fictional form, some of the threads 
in the same story. The characters have been arranged will 
the purpose of representing, and of showing the contrasts 
between, all the very different types of men who led the rebellion 
and directed the long campaign against English rule. Thi 
undoubtedly allows the movement to be seen in better perspec: 
tive, but though the characters are well enough drawn the 
contrasts between them are a little too neat and inclusive t 
be true. None the less Mr. D’Alton’s story is exciting and vivid, 
and contains many passages of quite admirable description 
It would have had much more value as a novel if he had n0 
distorted its form by tethering his main narrative to a som 
what stark and uncorvincing love-affair. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 






Ernie O'Malley, (Rich an) 





By Louis Lynch D‘Alton. 
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Individuality 


We were on a country walk and had halted to munch 
q midday sandwich. Close to our feet we saw a 
cardboard container labelled ‘‘ So-and-So’s 
Individual Fruit Pie—Gooseberry—T wopence.” 
The maker’s name suggested long lines of thousands 
of pies being mixed, cooked and boxed without 
the touch of a human hand. In this case the 
word “ individual ” apparently meant small in- 
dividual pies, i.e. not portions of large ones. 


The use (and abuse) of this word “ individual ” 
has bothered the brothers Goss more than once. 
Whilst claiming no monopoly of the word as 
spplied to tailoring, we can at least use it with a 
free conscience. Short of weaving our materials 
to the customer’s own design, Goss tailoring could 
hardly be more individual. Each customer’s 
wishes and tastes are intelligently and carefully 
studied, and we are never satisfied until he is. 


Materials are always selected sc as to offer a wide 
yet distinctive choice, not forgetting the all- 
important factor, durability. In the details of 
workmanship—and in the matter of unseen materials 
ysed—linings, etc., the Gosses can always feel con- 
fident that the clothes they make will bear any 
comparison or examination. 


At this season customers are especially reminded 
about overcoats. All around you are advertisements 
which suggest that hundreds, if not thousands, of 
men’s bodies are of precisely similar proportions 
and measurements. It isn’t true. No two men 
are exactly alike—each has his own little peculiarities 
of form. The temptation is greatest as regards 
overcoats just to “‘ take one off the peg,” pay for 
itand walk out in it, but you will never regret having 
an overcoat, no less than any other garment, mace 
to your own individual measurements, designed 
exactly to your individual taste in comfort, shape, 
colour and texture, and made throughout by 
skilled craftsmen. 












The two brothers Goss, assisted by Mr. Whitehouse, 
do all the measuring, cutting and fitting personally. 
A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials costs 
from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dyess suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 








T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 
Opposite Post Office Station ’Phone: City 7159 













IT’S NICE TO BE HOME 


especially when your home is really your own. 
Have you realized that the Abbey Road can help 
you to get rid of rent-paying for ever and possess 
The Abbey Road hes 

( 


ample funds available to assist house purchase. 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Manasging Director 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: AB3EY HOUSE, BAKER SIREET, N.W.1 


a house of your own ? 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THOUGHT 
AND PRACTICE 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Archbishop of York 
2s. 6d. net 


An illuminating discussion of some of the fundamental 
questions in which philosophy and. religion are con- 
cerned, in particular, the nature and status of personality 
in the world. 


DEMOCRACY AND REVOLUTION 
By LOUIS ANDERSON FENN 
With an Introduction by the Dean of Exeter 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. net 
An attempt to answer certain questions raised by the emergence 
of Fascism. 


UZ, 








OUR FAITH IN GOD 
By W. R. MATTHEWS, Dean of St. Paul’s 2s. 6d. net 


The first volume in the Diccesan Series. A book for private 
study or group discussion. A lecflet is available about the Series. 


SHAPING THE FUTURE 
A Study in World Revolution 
By BASIL MATHEWS 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. net 


“Nothing less than a Christian world revolution can meet the 
crisis. To such a revolution this challenging book is a call—to be 
answered by lives prepared to meet great hazards.” 


—British Weekly. 











Ready Sept. 25 
A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR SCHOOLS 
Cloth, 400 pages. 6s. net. Desk edition, 10s. 6d. net 


A Collection of Services, Litanies and Prayers, Ancient and 
Modern, suitable for use in all assemblies of young people. 
Please write for descriptive leaflet 


Student Christian Movement Press, 
58, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. | 
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Thomas- Mann 


Stories of Three Decades. By Thomas Mann. Translated by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. (Martin Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 


To. have under one cover all the*shorter stories of Thomas 
Mann is both convenient and fascinating. The whole of his 
creative work is here, from 1896 to the present day, with 
the exception of the four long novels, Buddenbrooks, Royal 
Highness, The Magic Mountain, and the recent trilogy, Tales 
of Jacob. “Such stories as Tonio Kréger and Death in Venice 
have long been admired in England, but there are many less 
familiar pieces in this volume, notably the charming idyll, 
A Man and His Dog, which are sure to extend the circle of 
his readers. ‘The unevenness of the collection is no greater 
than was to be expected, and its completeness illumines for 
us the spiritual development of one of the most significant 
of contemporary- Eurepean writers. 

Thomas Mann hardly eyer tells a story for its own sake. 
Indeed it is extraordinary how round and real his characters 
contrive to be since they seem: to proceed in the first place 
from their creator's brain not as persons but as manifestations, 
symbols of this way of life or that: the artist, the solitary, 
the plain man, the failure. As he plays with his figures 
and clothes them, the individual does somehow emerge 
from the type; but the reader of twenty-four consecutive 
stories cannot well be unaware how persistent and significant 
are the types from which they emerge. Only once, perhaps, 
does Mann altogether escape the tyranny of the type, in that 
singularly perfect tale of the inflation period which he himself 
seems to regard as a mere occasional piece, Disorder and 
Early Sorrow. Here humour and irony and sympathy 
are merged into one, he .is proving nothing, dissecting 
nothing; while the greater part of his work, for all its 
brilliance and charm, is pervaded by a single set of leit- 
motifs. a 
— 

Most persistent of all is the isolation-motif: isolation of 
race and family (The Blood of the Walsungs), of the artist 
from the normal man (The Ditettante, Buddenbrooks, Tonio 
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WHERE WINTER IS FORGOTTEN 
45 DAYS’ CRUISE 


in the...well-known cruising Liner 
* LACONIA ” (20,000 tons) 


‘Through the tropics to dazzling RIO DE 
JANEIRO and BAHIA in Brazil 
** crossing the line” on Feb. 6th .. . nine 
other fascinating sun-swept ports 
From Liverpool—Jan. 26 
Southampton—Jan. 27 


from 80 gns. 


Mediterranean, Adriatic, Egypt, Riviera. From 
Southampton March 17 30 days from 52 gns. 


Apply Cunard White Star Ltd., Liverpool, 
London, or local agents. 


uvard (bile Star 
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— 
Kréger); at last (in The Magic Mountain) isolation jn: 
abstract, the isolation not of an individual but wee 
community. In the earliest stories the motif take 
obvious shape, and the author gives const 
obsession with the horror of_.extreme gline 
of which echoes are to be found in all hi 
Little Herr Friedemann is a hunchback.; . the solitary Top 
Mindernickel presents so ludicrous and scrawny a pg 
that the children laugh at him in the street ; in Little a 
a wife and her lover publicly mock her’ husband’s revolti 
corpulence. The typical Mann antithesis first pen, 
The Way to the Churchyard (1901),.where Praisegod Pienem, 
a miserable, pimply-nosed, drunken failure, is thrown into 
fit of blind rage by the mere sight of a blithe young ‘ihe 
with “eyes like blue lightnings ” and a thick sheaf of blond 
hair beneath a saucy cap. 
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Ah, that blond hair, those blue eyes! To us simply pretty 
how richly symbolic they appear-to the German mind! mm 
the unhappy Piepsam they stand for Life itself; by the tine 
we reach Tonio Kroger (1903), “the artist with a bad 
conscience *’ (in fact Mann himself), they have become the 
hallmark of the happy, handsome, unreflective breed of men 
who “ live in friendliness and harmony with all the world,” 
Other writers, Samuel Butler for instance, have voiced 4 
similar approval of the plain, unthinking man; but in the 
German author it is more than approval: it is love, a yearning 
love insecurely compensated by respect for knowledge and 
the critical faeulty. No wonder, we reflect, that the Gerian 
liberals capitulated so easily to a Weltanschauung that was 
already half their own. And yet how moving is the homage 
paid by Tonio Kroger, the super-subtle artist, to the unr. 
flective simplicity of his boyhood’s loves, Hans Hansen jin 
his sailor suit and the laughing Ingeborg Holm : 





















“ Had I forgotten you?” he asked. ‘ No, never. Not thee, 
Hans, not thee, Inge the fair! It was always you I worked for; 
when I heard applause I always stole a look to see if you were ther, 

. . To be like you! To begin again, to grow up like you, regukr 
like you, simple and normal and cheerful, in conformity and under. 
standing with God and man, beloved of the innocent and happy, 
To take you, Ingeborg Holm, to wife, and have a son like you, Hans 
Hansen—to live free from the curse of knowledge and the torment 
of creation, live and praise God in blessed mediocrity !” 









Well, time has brought about the apotheosis of Hans 
Hansen. You may see him marching blithely about Germany 
in his thousands, ‘* always spending his time in some right 
and proper occupation.” Instead of his sailor suit, he 
wears the brown uniform of the Hitlerjugend, soon to ke 
changed to Arbetisdienst khaki, then for another two years 
to sky-blue or field-grey, and at last to brown again, the 
storm-trooper’s brown. He is perfectly happy, do not doubt 
it ; neither marvel that his eyes should be so clear, for he has 
neither time nor temptation to trouble them with reflection 
or criticism. He will do and believe what he is told » 
instinctively and so gaily that while you are with him yu 
cannot resent it. But once turn your eyes away from the 
pretty picture and consider the windows of the bookshops, 
the teaching in school and university, the crazy myths and the 
ugly lies ; what then are you to do? Become a Gauleiter! 
Write patriotic lyrics to stolidly diatonic march tunes? Or 
withdraw to Switzerland in ironic exile, sadly aware that the 
glorification of the unreflective, like patriotism, is not enough: 
is indeed a European calamity ? 

Mann’s awareness of the danger found expression in tle 
last of these stories, Mario and the Magician (1929), a political 
allegory wherein a sinister conjurer shamefully paralyses the 
freedom and diverts the will-power of an Italian villa 
community. Now not only Mario, but Hans Hansen, § 
in the magician’s power, and a companion piece might have 
been expected ; but Thomas Mann has averted his ironk 
eyes from the Teutonic scene to rest them in the haze 
biblical antiquity, so that in Germany the works of thi 
greatest living German novelist are — still _ tolerated, 
unenthusiastically. 

















DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 
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te = ae 
P. ts : 

@ FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO 


_ GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS -° 
PALMA °« 
VILLEFRANCHE 
(NICE)SGENOA 


@ OPTIONAL SAILINGS FOR RETURN 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 
viA ECYPT, CEYLON, STRAITS. 


6] days round voyage £1650 Ist class, including 


13 days at hotel in Java. 


Apply: D. H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger 
pPy aymarket, London, 
gW.|; Keller, Bryant & Co., 9/13 Fenchurch 
’ or Travel 


Agent for Great Britain, 60 


Buildings, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3, 


Agents. 








WINTERSPORTS PARTY 


To Saas-Fee, Switzerland (5900 it.) 
31—January 14. ; 

In the midst of magnificent scenery; certain cf 
Winter Sports—splendid ski-ing; skating; brilliant 
sunsnine. Lovely s.eigh drive up. tor adults, 
boys and girls. Dr. and Mrs. Fothergill, Mr. 
G. Fothergill and Miss Greeves will be with the 
Party. 

TouR TO THE NEAR EAST, Fetruary 12—March 
27 approx. 

Including Naples for Pompeii and Herculaneum: 
Piraeus for Athens; Constantinople; Cyprus; Egypt 
—Cairo and Luxor. An intensely interesting tour 
conducted by Dr. C. F. Fothergill. 


December 


Write for particulars: 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 
126 Baker Street, London, W.1. (Welbeck 7088). 








MADEIRA’S 


NEW CASINO 


NOW OPEN. 


Wonderful situation on sea cliff. 


GO THERE NEXT WINTER 




















PRAGUE 
WARSAW 


16 days only 27 gns., inclusive. 


For the fourth year Hickies offer luxury 
tours to the heart of Europe at economy 
pices. For little more than the amount 
of the fare alone you can visit the great 
capitals of Central Europe — Prague. 
Vienna, Budapest—and have your fill of 
all their delights. The inclusive figure 
quoted above covers not only 2nd class 
steamer and rail travel, Ist class hotels and 
meals, but also the conveyance of luggage, 
| tips to porters and hotel servants. 


Write for full illustrated programme. 


Departure: Oct. 3. 


HICKIES 


Whitehall 2094. 


. London, S.W.1 (Dept. XH). 


Travel . Notes 
Madeira 


MapEIRA has so equable a climate that the 
thermometer varies but ten degrees between 
winter and summer; where there is no dust, 
no mud, and very, little wind. Moreover, 
during the long summer season, steamship 
fares and hotels expenses are reduced to 
@ very moderate figure. When one 
adds the fact that the surroundings are 
extremely beautiful, it is not surprising 


that thcvsands of visitors spend part 
of the year in this lovely island. Madeira 
is just over thirty miles long, with a 


breadth of twelve miles; its mountains 
rise more than 6,000 feet above the sea. 
Funchal, the only town on the island, has 
many fine hotels, a cathedral dating from 
1485, whieh has a remarkable ceiling of 
juniper wood, an imposing casino, recently 
opened, and many other attractions. There 
is a funicular to the restaurant at Terreiro da 


Lucta, three thousand odd feet, but the 
streets are paved with cobbles, transport 
being by bullock car and sledge. Life at 


Funchal need never be uninteresting. In 
addition to the new casino there is a good 
theatre, the public gardens are beautiful, and 
so, also, is the jacaranda avenue. In April 
these trees, though leafless, are covered with 
bright blue blossom. There are many de- 
ligntful excursions: to Terreiro da Lucta by 
the funicular already mentioned, luncheon 
at the restaurant, toboggan to town, and 
back to the hotel by car; or, from Terreiro 
da Lucta, bullock car, hammock, or horse 
to Ribeiro Frio and back, tea at the res- 
taurant, toboggan to town and car to hotel. 
Alternatively, from Terreiro da Lucta by 
bullock car to Poiso. From here one can walk 
(unless a horse or hammock be preferred) for 
two hours to the summit. Sao Vicente, 
situated in the wildest, most mountainous 
part of the island, is also well worth a visit, 
though one must be prepared for camp-bed 
accommodation. Full information and ad- 
vice may be obtained from the Madeira 
Travel Bureau, Dorland House, 14 Lower 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 

Those with leisure for a longer holiday can 
go on from Madeira to the West Indies, 
those wonderful islands of the Caribbean 
which are so rich in pirate lore and old tales 
of buried treasure. Jamaica, the largest of 
the British islands, has an area of 4,450 
square miles, there are.no wild animals or 
poisonous snakes, and English is the spoken 
language. Kingston Harbour has an area 
of 16 square miles and‘is one of the finest 
natural harbours in the world. ‘The scenery, 
of course, is magnificent, and it may be 
added that there are 4,000 miles of good 
main roads. Blue Mountain Peak (7,388 ft.) 
is the highest mountain in the British West 
Indies, but the whole island is mountainously 
beautiful and extremely fertile. Winter is 
the driest time of the year, and there is a 
mean variation in temperature of about six 
degrees between winter and summer. Kings- 
ton offers every form of amusement—polo, 
golf, tennis, boating, fishing, shooting, bath- 
ing and dancing. Particulars may be ob- 
tained from any of the following steamship 
companies :—Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., Leaden- 
hall Street, London, E.C.3; Cunard White Star, 
Ltd., Liverpool ; Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co., Water Street, Liverpool; Elders and 
Fyffes, Ltd., 31-32 Bow Street, London, 
W.C.2; Shaw, Savill and Albion Line, 34 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3; 66-68 
Haymarket, London, S.W.1; T. and J. 
Harrison, Dock House, Billiter Street, 
London, E.C.3; Lamport and Holt Line, 
Ltd,, 27 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3; 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Trafalgar Square 
London, 8.W.1. 

“ Wirter Sunshine Overseas.” 

This illustrated brochure has just reached 
me. It has plenty of suggestions for winter 
holidays—-in the Far East; various parts 
of the Empire, Egypt, North, South and 
Central America, Berrnuda, round-the-world 
cruises, with information regarding travel 
faciities and prices. It may be obtained 
free on request .at. any of -Messrs. Thos. 
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AUTUMN 


To the year’s brief summer you can 

add three weeks or more of glorious 

Fortify yourself against the 

Come cruising to the 

Mediterranean, to Madeira, the 

Canaries, West Africa and Morocco 
in the 


ARANDORA 
wr 


Most Delighiful 
Cruising Liner. 
LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON 
SEPTEMBER 29 


Calling at RIVIERA, ATHENS, GALLIPOLI, 

DARDANELLES, TURKEY, CYPRUS, 

SYRIA, BEIRUT, CAIRO, ALGERIA and 
PORTUGAL. 


31 DAYS from 54 Gns. 
LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON 
OCTOBER 31 


sunshine. 
coming winter. 


Calling at MADEIRA, LAS _PALMAS, 
DAKAR, SIERRA LEONE, TENERIFFE, 
CASABLANCA. 


21 DAYS from 35 Gns. 
The ARANDORA STAR is dedicated to firste 


class all-the-year-round cruising. It gives 


you unrivalled service and cuisine—ample 
deck space, luxurious cabins, with every 
detail planned for your personal comfort 


and entertainment. 


Dont delay - BOOK NOW 


FOR YOUR AUTUMN CRUISE 
BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, $.W.1. Whitehall! 2264 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Agencies, 


Travel to BRAZIL and ARGENTINE in 
BLUE STAR luxurious comfort. 
C.F.H.118 
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CELEBRATIONS 
IN MOSCOW 


One of the most interesting 
times to visit Soviet Russia. 
Special tours leave London 


3 « On October 27—- 
ia 24 days from £23 
2¥ On October 31— 

os 20 days from £20. 


Details from any Leading Travel 
Agency, or Intourist Ltd., Bush 













¥ House, London, W.C.2, : 
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-- » Fiction 


By PETER BURRA 


Journey into Freedom. By Klaus Mann. Translated by Rita 


Reil. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) . 
Star Turn. By René Clair. Translated by John Marks. (Chatto 
and Windus. ‘7s. 6d.) 


Novel on Yellow Paper. By Stevie Smith. {Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue artist is always the enemy of his environment, and is 
even conventionally accepted as such. It may only; be a 
particular aspect of that truth, but it is a terrible one, that 
appears in the following criticism levelled at his own country 
by-an exiled writer. He allows it to be spoken through the 
mouth of a foreign critic, and attempts a bold answer to it, 
but it is too like the truth. 

’ * Everyone knows that no country is so little represented by its 
élite as Germany. The German élite have always had to live 
against Germany, never with it ; they have never had any influence 
upon their country, and have good reason for hating it.” - 

Klaus Mann, like his father, Thomas Mann, lives no longer 
in Germany, but Journey into Freedom is far from being a 
bitter denunciation of the circumstances that: have! made 
him an exile. The issue is not politics, but the psychological 
effects of them, and the actors are persons, not ‘masses. 
There is on the surface of this book so much that is obviously 
attractive—a moving love story, its unfamiliar setting, and 
its link with urgent topical problems—that its profounder 
interests may easily pass unnoticed. 

Joan, a young German girl and active anti-Nazi, arrives 
in Finland, after her escape from the horror of the revolution, 
to visit a friend, on the way to joining exiled confederates 
in Paris. Between Karin and Joan there_is an intense 
feminine friendship, which, after a year’s interval, is now to 
be renewed. Karin is the daughter of landed gentry.’ Her 
two brothers are extreme opposites. Jens, the younger, 
a Germanophile who hopefully expects Fascism in his own 
country, is vain, unimaginative, tactless, slick and efficient. 
Ragnar the elder, blaming the conditions of the time for his 
failure to save their waning fortunes, is tempestuous and 
neurotic, honest and liberal. They are precariously held 
together by a mother who represents the old order in its 
struggle for survival; but all her pretences of family worth 
and honour are brought to nothing in Joan’s eyes by a skeleton 
in the cupboard, an imbecile old mother-in-law who is kept 
out of the way upstairs. There is also a cousin, known as 
Madame Yvonne, abandoned and cosmopolitan; and a 
brainless Fraiilein Suse, who thinks the Nazis wonderful. 
This extremely economical cast comes to life at once because 
each member of it compactly represents a set of ideas; 
and they move naturally and significantly in a story where 
the strength of the ideas they stand for is to be tested. 
Ragnar and Jens quarrel inevitably with Joan's exile as the 
theme. Joan and Ragnar fall desperately in love, but the 
affair, each knows in secret, is hopeless from the start. Ragnar 
is predestined to marry money and save the family. Joan's 
friends are waiting impatiently for her in Paris. And even 
while she dallies in her love a telegram arrives that Bruno, 
her former friend, has been shot in Cologne, on a crazy 
expedition over the border. The struggle to compare the 
value of their love with these other values makes an exciting 
elimax to the book. ‘* Martyrdom,” pleads Ragnar, ‘ proves 
nothing.” All that is so abstract, so unreal, in the light of 
the here and now. But Joan, in spite of knowing that all 
her ideals may still be illusions, clings to them, because, she 
knows, today we are bound to make a choice. We can only 
refuse to choose by turning our backs on life. Besides, for 
all her love of him, she sees by the light of her ideals just 
how much Ragnar is worth. 

The action is uncomplicated ; there is no overcrowding, no 
waste, and ene comes to realise that nearly every sentence, 
however unobtrusively, has a point’ to make. The pictures of 
the Finnish landscape are good and create a vivid impression 
of an unfamiliar scene. There is perhaps a reservation to be 
made about the translation—tentatively, since it may be 
quite wrong. But the book reads to me, in its style, as if it 
was the work of a woman; whereas that can hardly be so of 
the original. It would be a good rule that all translators 
should be of the same sex as the author of a work. 


==, 





) 





There can be no doubt about Mr. John Marks being the ; 
translator of Star Turn, The first thing to be noticed 
the book is that it was written eleven years ago; aan 
say, that’ M: Clair came to the films from litera 
and not vice versa. At that time, he says, in a preface yh; 
apologises for the book both as youthful and as period ‘ 
heavily dated Paris, 1925—at that time he was as 
fectly acquainted with the cinematographic setting in vii 
by chance or predestination the story is laid. That st 
develops from an idea whieh is certainly as witty in ise 
any of his films. Cecil Adams is the world’s most : 
film-star, but is unhappily afflicted with a mental disease, i 
any moment he may become exclusively dominated Wy th 
personality of any one of the seven great characters of hi 
creation. M. Clair presents this, one notes, at thé start My 
perfectly probable mania ; later, fantasy takes control, Te 
seven characters are William of the Wild West; 
master of speed and lover; Dorian, the poet; Charis 
diffident and poor; Eric, amoral; Antonio, a black 
dancer; and Jack, the comic. The climax of the Obsessin 
occurs in Paris, when all seven get on the loose in turn, Te 
fantasy is still in control and is handled superbly, ty 
careers of Charles and Jack in love collide and a duel ensys 
Jack is killed.. Whereupon Adams makes a desperate bid {) 
free himself of this tyranny, and hits on the brilliant ide q 
making one last and greatest film, with himself in the title-nb, 
as God. This is duly produced at a cost exceeding that of th 
World War. But from that point on, though the readiy 
continues to be excessively funny, the fantasy disintegnats, 
and is at moments scarcely intelligible. 


Yet imps. 


Very marked throughout are such influences as Pirandello’; 
but equally marked is the individual expression, which oy 
recognises unmistakably. Phrases—‘* The taxis - hoot. with 
laughter ”’—and scenes—the introduction of the seven oit 
of their posters hung round the office wall—translate then 
selves at once into the visual world of Clair’s films..: Whit 
one misses here from the films is the organisation and'th 
clarity. Any dramatic medium demands a more immediak 
intelligibility and greater clarity than the written wor 
Meanwhile, the wit of words is unfailing and Mr.-John Marks 
has co-operated brilliantly in his translation. — Perhaps iti 
even better than the original. 

Novel on Yellow Paper is apparently so called because the 
authoress typed it on yellow paper. What she typed might 
possibly be defined as young Joyce out of Anita Loos, 4 
any rate, it is a bewildering mixture of perfectly fatuow 
nonsense ... “riding crops up and crops take me back" 

. . “Sir Phoebus is now away on holiday and has tody 
sent me a large double-sized tin of Harrogate toffee. kis 
that sort of thing about Sir Phoebus that makes him stad 
out head and shoulders above the ordinary run of barone 

.” with some distinctly good jokes, a lot of seriou,i 
diffuse, thinking, and a grand parade of languages al 
literatures. One would be grateful, if for nothing eke, tt 
add the word Minorelizabethismus to one’s vocabulary. Bi 
do the users of such splendid words also lard their talk wil 
‘** Phew-oops dearies” and “Oh how I haye enjoyed'st" 
etc.? One recognises in the lady features assembled frm 
many faces into a rather improbable mask, but she weatsi 
well. She describes her “novel” as, “‘ The talking vot 
that runs on and the thoughts that come, the way I sié 
and the people come, too, and come and go, &c.” (¢f. Mis 
Loos’s heroine whose gentleman friend told her ‘ that if! 
took a pencil and a paper and put down all of my thougity 
it would make a book”; and the consequences). Th 
trouble about the “ talking voice ” on paper is that it invils 
from us the same casual attention which we give to 
versation, but actually requires the most strenuous cont 
tration to avoid losing the threads altogether. Prospectitt 
readers will be glad to know that ‘*I é¢an write only as Ia 
write only, and Does the road wind uphill all the way! 


Yes, to the very end. But brace up, chaps, there's % 


60,000 word limit.” It is worth the effort. 
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HAT TO BELIEVE||@7.44 for SCEPTICS 


read at the 23rd Modern Churchmen’s Conference 


a replished on September 15th in a Special Number of | 


% E believe-tkere’s-any-such-thing ” gentlemen; in 
THE MODER ti R A | particular for those who have a stiff or wiry growth 
3s. 6d | 


net Postage 4d. of beard or whisker to pester them in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


This is for sceptics; for real, hard-boiled “ don’t- 





| morning’s toilet. 
The ‘Very Rev. W. R. || The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, 
Matthews, D.D., K.C.V.O. B.D. FB.A., E.C.V.O. 


a ae. A. C. Bouquet, |] The Rev. G. L. H. Harvey, It is a challenge. We utter it with emphasis. 
M.A. | 


DD | Wesay: “Sir! There is a Shaving Cream that 
in itself y The Rev. H. D. A. Major, || The Rey. Gamaliel Milner, | you have not yet tried. It is a cream that is so 









































., FSA. EA | ° 7 rare 
ost famoy DD C. Hardwick, oie . <a instantly softening to the beard that shaving is 
isease, At q M.A eee ae - eee | made at once easier, swifter, smoother and cleaner. 
o Oy ti a T. F. Royds, M.A., The ie J. R. C. Webb, B.D. | 2). Moreover, this Shaving Cream possesses a special 
prey, Pa R. D. Richardson, || The Rev. H. P. Kingdon, - : skin-soothing antiseptic that others have not.” 
ay i A, 

M.A., B.Litt. 
ntrol. Tei | The Rev. Roy McKay, M.A. |} The Rev. G. F. Woods, M.A. | To which the sceptic will probably reply (just as 
> Gail | gas. BLACKWELL OXFORD > ee ee 
bla thing-Sir”. “But”, we persist, “ you can trv it 
ck-eye4 And of all Booksellers : . 
> Obsessigh | Pky SE ne a ee for yourself—your chemist will sell you a large 
turn, Te tube for 1s. 6d., so long-lasting withal that its 
bly. Ty price renders it a most gratifying economy.” 
uel ensue, 
‘ate bid ty 4 Perhaps he will try it, but 
int idea of A »S : >: in any case you should. 
: title-mb; BL KE HYDRAMS 7 Parke-Davis Shaving 
, e CJ ' ee ~ ? 
hatte | raise water without cost for power Cream—perfected softener 
° Teading : of stubborn beards and 
integrates COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND = ial sistas 
NOTHING TO RUN “ae 9 = ‘ 
A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
andello’s; costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
which driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
One 30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
100¢. with for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
SEVER: out * springs and streams to high level points where it 
ate then: is needed. 
What Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
andthe Have a copy for reference. 
2 BLAKE'S HYDRAM It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
mmediate tions for setting out and engineering hydram 


or Self-Acting Pump ‘ = 
en. wor, installations, 


ary) JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
1 a a -... ACCRINGTON. 
cause the a ¢ ) 


va T, : 
ce bak DID YOU SAY 
“IBURN ALL REFUSE a, 


| HOUSEHOLD - GARDEN ; 
A WAREHOUSE FACTORY You will be pleasantly 
SHOP a KENNEL surprised at the lovely 


‘ sandwiches you can make 
ee _ with HOVIS. Take a few on 


your next holiday outing. 
The Wilmot destructor 


made with renewable d 
liner; in five sizes. Easily a yout 
started by a lighted news- 


2 a5/-| | HOMIS, 
DESTRUCTOR anita 


Sold by Ironmongers and Hardwaremen. WRITE FOR FOLDER. There is Strength 
= in every Slice 
$.M. WILMOT & CO., LTD, 4 St. Philip’s, BRISTOL, 2. Best Rahers Bako t y 
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The symbol of 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNITY 


SALVATION 





Fighting Misery, Suffering 
and Poverty among peoples of 
all Nations. 


Today the World lives in an atmo- 
sphere of unrest and friction. It is 
with intense relief that one’s thoughts 
are turned to the one Army which 
stands aloof from the entanglements 
of sin and human misery — The 
Salvation Army. 


In its incessant efforts to quell the 
fires of world-wide upheaval, The 
Salvation Army is at work in 90 
countries and colonies, tending the 
needs of the poor and suffering, 
with the sole purpose of bringing 
men and women into their right re- 
lationship with God, their Creator, 
and Jesus Christ, their Saviour. 


Help is not only necessary, but 
imperative to progress. Material 
response will be sincerely appreciated 
by General Evangeline Booth, Inter- 
national Headquarters, 101 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


The 


Salvation 
3\ray 
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Finance 


Australia’s Progress 


Tue latest Budget statement of the Comr 
Australia, introduced to the Australian P 
week, is a thoroughly satisfactory one. Moreover, ; 
satisfactory character. is not expressed merely nt 
figures of the national balance-sheet, for the Treasy 
the Hon. R. G. Casey, was able to state that it reflec 
a material improvement in the position of the Australis 
people in almost every direction. The actual Pubi, 
Revenue for the year wes just over £82,000,000 and th 
expenditure under £79,000,000, thus showing a realise 
surplus of over £3,500,000 as compared with an anticipated 
surplus of only £17,000. 

_ Out of this surplus the Commonwealth Governmens 
is applying £500,000 for non-recurring grants to Stats 
£2,000,000 towards the Defence Programme and £1,067 00) 
in reduction of the accumulated deficit of past years, 


nonwealth of 
arliament |gg 

















TaxaTiIon ReEmIssIONs. 


For the new year, that is 1936-87, the total estimated 
revenue, after allowing for remissions of taxation, js 
£81,550,000, as compared with £82,203,000 last yea 
Against this estimated revenue the expenditure j 
expected to amount to £81,505,000, giving a small surplus 
of £45,000. This expenditure includes £2,000,000 fo 
defence equipment and £500,000 for States which, a 
already mentioned, has been taken from the excess receipts 
of last year. It will be noted that the estimated ney 
revenue is after taxation remissions, and these are of q 
substantial character. A reduction in the Sales Tay 
is announced from 5 to 4 per cent., while there are tobe 
Income Tax remissions in respect of family allowaneg, 
an abolition of the special Property Tax of 5 per cent, 
and a reduction of 10 per cent. in the rate of norma 
Income Tax. The total cost of the remissions on an 
annual basis will be £5,275,000 and for the current year 
£3,868,000. 


















Tne NationaL DEFENCES. 





Not the least important feature of the present Australian 
Budget is the unprecedentedly large amount set aside in 
connexion with Defence proposals. The trend of recent 
international events, said Mr. Casey, has emphasised the 
importance of National Defence, and he added : “ Without 







being alarmist, the Government wishes to put clearly § 





before the people of the Commonwealth the provision 
that it is incumbent upon them to make for national 
defence. The Defence vote this year will be the highest 
in the history of the Commonwealth, but it is essential 
constantly to bear in mind that the burden entailed by 
preparedness is small in comparison with the human and 
monetary cost of war. 








amount required for the final stages of the three-year 
programme, but also for £1,480,000 for the commencemett 
of a new programme.” 







Economic CONDITIONS. 


The Commonwealth Treasurer was also able to report 
very favourably upon general economic conditions 
The index numbers of export prices based on 1,000 it 
1928, showed, he said, an increase from 583 in June, 19 
(a period of great depression), to 772 in July, 1986. The 
average price of wool increased greatly and the rise it 
the value of the clip compared with the previous yeit 
was about £18,000,000. The value of wheat production 
also rose from £20,970,000 in 1934-35 to £26,740,000 last 
year. For the seven months ended July last the average 
price of wheat was higher than for any similar period 
since 1928. Mr. Casey was also able to refer to the 
steady increase in employment and to a growth in 
Savings Bank deposits; while as regards the Trade 
Balance the value of exports reached the highest level 
since 1929-30, and amounted to £108,000,000 in 1935-36 
as compared with £90,000,000 for the previous yeh 


(Continued on Pajye 477.) 


















The Government is, therefore, 
making provision in this financial year not only for thef 
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(Continued from page 476.) F - 
here was also an increase in the value of imports _ INDUSTRIAL SHARES 
¢74,000,000. to £85,000,000, which reflects the reviva 

14 ’ A " . ae y 
of the purchasing power of the Australian community. DOUBLE IN V ALUE 
“The economic future of Australia,” said Mr. Casey, 

« appears to be brighter than at any time since 1929.” IN FOUR YE ARS 
Merit REWARDED. fe ey . . 

While fully recognising and welcoming the satis- AN investment of £100 made in July 1932 equally 
factory ‘character of the latest Australian Budget, I might spread over the Shares of the Companies included in 
not, in ordinary circumstances, be disposed to emphasise the four Portfolios of the British Industries Fixed Trust 
the situation, remembering past tendencies of Australian would have been worth £194 15. 6d. at 1st July of this year. 
Governments to indulge in heavy expenditure met, very Over the same period the income from. this investment 
largely by fresh borrowing abroad. The circumstances, would have increased from £6 17s. 0d. gross to £12 17s. 6d. 
however, are not ordinary and for the cause of the gross. 

, shie i tralian : ; . - 
improvement whic h has taken : place a Aus é Thanks to the introduction of Fixed Trusts, it has 
aed in this country, as expressed in the rise in Australian ga Ce ws pili aire } holdidg of ordi 
securities, we have to look to the same factor which Ka Ba ety oA . 
has been Jargely responsible for the improved conditions seit f 
i, Australia and the present satisfactory Budget. In This kind of investment has beconie populitr because 
. ords, Australia is reaping the reward of high people have discovered that really good equities in pros- 
other words, ; ping 1g ; 
integrity and courage displayed by her people during perous and well financed concerns are safer than gilt- 
precedented currency and economic crisis of a edged stocks. This~is so, because the* Directors of such 
the un] A : ; 
few years ago. So severe was that crisis, due, in special companies never divide Profits up to the hilt, but regularly 
degree, to the fall in prices of Australia’s exportable put part of them into the business, or into well-chosen 
commodities, that fears were entertained at one time as investments. This system means that the income of the 
to her ability to meet the service of her external debt. business continually grows, and with it, the value of the 
Moreover, at that time there were certain extremists equity and the income gained from it. 
in the political party then out of power in Australia The 100 selected Companies included in THE FOUR 
who did not hesitate to proclaim the need for default PORTFOLIOS of the BRITISH INDUSTRIES FIXED 
on certain of the State loans. The Commonwealth TRUSTS together with the 40 alternatives, enable a pur- 
Government, however, refused for a single moment chaser of sub-units to secure an interest in the best of 
to countenance such stony 2a Cage holders of British Industry. 
Australian loans were assured that their interests were ; . as 
safe. The exchange crisis was met by Australia ex- 7 pe Bonsante te pos felon age a 
porting almost the whole of her gold holdings, while the CR Se ee en ee y 
_people of Australia submitted cheerfully not only to Oo 
increased taxation but enthusiastically supported the 
voluntary conversion of internal loans to a lower rate of — 
interest. And the result has shown that Australia today 8 
is reaping the reward of integrity and courage. As O 
with the individual, so with a nation, the testing time wer ial ia 
often comes in the hours of difficulty, and, judged by that This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in i 
test, the rise which has taken place in:Australian eredit last completed years of the 100 Companies comprising the 
justifi ’ four Portfoli In the s financial periods distributable 
must be held to be justified. our Portfolios. i hb nancial pe en 

y . u on bonus 
Nevertheless, it must also be hoped that one of the ae ss si ities vce pena yield 
great lessons of the past crisis will not be forgotten by ees vailbcid hese! ‘ 
future Governments of Australia, namely, the dangers Sub-units may be bought or sold through any stockbroker 

jwhich may arise in a country where the external debt is or Bank. Approximately £20 upwards may be invested in 
large and the wherewithal to meet it is so closely lir-ked any one Portfolio. 

with the prices of exportable commodities. 

Artuur W. Kippy. B iti h 
Investment Notes In d t 
THE CORONATION. us rics 

_ glad to see that at the recent annual meeting of Grosvenor Fy | T 

ouse (Park Lane) the Chairman, Mr. A. O. Edwards, while ; C 
speaking in hopeful terms with regard to the general prospects 1X€ & rus S 

for hotel companies and the expected rush of visitors for 
‘the Coronation next year, did not hesitate to point out that TRUSTEES : 

preparations for that event would entail a considerable 

— of expenditure. Not only so, but ordinary pru- MIDLAND BANK 

ence occasioned him also to point out that estimates 
Foor eeeets of final results from the profit-earning point EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
a view must be subject to there being no untoward develop- ET. Further information, in- 
ments in internati i Ss - . A he @ A FREE BOOKLET. urther informa > 
roan - ee agar Keicys A — — cluding the names of the one hundred securities contained 

certainly be kept in mind by those purchasing hotel : foli ill be found ia handbook S. 19 

shares just now on Coronation prospects. At the same time, in the Four Portfolios, will be foun ae. os 
“itis true that Grosvenor House has made considerable progress which is the basis of all transactions. It will be sent free 
/oflate in profit-earning, quite apart from Coronation prospects, on application to the Managers : 

ACE gemma of the £1 Ordinary shares at the current 

Uotation of about 17s. 6d. would scarcely seem to be a very 

tdous operation as there was a fair margin of profits ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
a — Lape _ a ier “a9 aes % their — 165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATional 4931 
€ shares, on the basis of the last dividend, give a yield o fs . ts 
about 5} per cent. Incidentally, the 6 per cent. Cumulative R Members of Association of Fixed & Flexible Trust Managers / 
(Continued on page 478.) Lo cvVS—52 
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Investment Notes 
(Continued from page 477.) 


Preference shares of £1 each can. be obtained. at .par, thus 
giving a yield of 6 per cent., and in that case the protection 
in the shape of extra cover is, of course, somewhat larger. 


* * * * 


ENCOURAGING THE FOREIGN’ Visitor. 


Incidentally, I think there is a good deal to be said for the 
suggestions put forward by the Chairman of Grosvenor 
House with regard to encouraging foreign visitors to the 
Coronation next year. In the matter of passport-visa fees, 
Mr. Edwards mentioned that those fees vary from 8s. to £2 
per head, the latter being the tax paid by American visitors. 
Accordingly, he suggested that it might be helpful if all 
visa charges were to be suspended during 1937, while he also 
thought that something further might be done to aid the work 
of the Travel Association of Great Britain. That Associa- 
tion has recently received a small increase in the annual 
grant from the Government, the present grant being £5,000 
a year. Mr. Edwards, however, expressed the opinion that 
if that sum were increased ten-fold the country as a whole 
would reap a good return through the railways, hotels and 
shops, and on the profits achieved by those undertakings the 
Government would, of course, receive its share in taxation. 

% * * %* 
A 4) PER CENT. YIELD. 

‘To those who are content with a 4} per cent. yield, accom- 
panied by reasonably good security, the 4} per cent. First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock of the Australian Estates Company 
inight possibly appeal. Reference to the history of the 
undertaking will show that the Company has not been doing 
well of late owing to droughts, and the Preference dividend 
is actually in arrears. On the other hand, the latest balance- 
sheet shows a strong holding in high-class investment securities, 
a position which seems to offer sufficient security to the First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock, which can be obtained at 99 and 
which, it will also. be noted, the Company cannot redeem 
under 110. 











AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


0 
SHARES 
Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 


on cash dividends is from 33 per cent. to 4 per 
cent. Price of Units, 16th September, 21s. 9d. 


TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS : TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED. 
50 CORNHILL TONDON + E.C.3, MANSION HOUSE 5467. 


For full particalars apply to any Stockbroker or Bank, or to the 
Managing Director at the above address, for Trust of Bank & 
Insurance Shares Handbook, 


hicN 81079 


























AUSTRALIAN Bank. SHARES. 


On the chances of capital appreciation, as much 
from the standpoint of income yield, I think that i 2 
Editor of the Evening Standard is justified in havi the Ch 
attention to the shares of Australian banks, In * 
place I refer to the satisfactory character of the latest Anat 
lian Budget, and in a table of movements in Australi Pe 
shares over a period of years ‘given in the Evening = ‘a 
it is shown that Bank of Australasia £5 shares, which inta 
were as high as 15, now stand at 93, and Bank of New! 
Wales £20 shares, now standing at 26, were at one ti ; 
high as 483. At the same time, it must be pointed out 
on these shares there is an uncalled liability of £20 
the latest dividend payment the present yield to the inves, 
is small. Similar heavy falls from the highest prices 
1927 are also shown in several of the other Australian 
shares. 7 


Financial Notes 


A MoperatE REACTION. 


Arter a long period of almost uninterrupted rises jn Drieg 
of securities, markets have displayed a somewhat Teactiong 

tendency during the past week. Anxiety with regard toth 
outlook in France and also with regard to the general Political 
situation in Europe may, perhaps, be the principal cays , 
the set-back, though I think it is scarcely necessary to lool 
further than the somewhat excessive rise of recent months! 
With regard to the technical position of markets there jy 
good deal of uncertainty how much of the buying hy 
been of a speculative character, and it might be said at th 
moment that the pause in activity and a few realisations jy 
holders are applying a very useful test to the market. If, 
result of that test it should be shown that there are no unwielfy 
speculative positions, I think that it will not be long bef 
there is a fresh upward movement. Speculative markets hay 
shared to some extent in the reaction, and gold mining shang 
have weakened on the fall in the price of gold—a movement 
however, which I am inclined to regard as being of a temporiy 
nature. 

* * % * 


Trust oF BANK SHARES. 


The managers of Trust of Bank Shares have recently issue 
their first Progress Report covering the first distribution perio 
of the Trust of Bank Shares from the date of its formation # 
the end of 1935 to August 27th of this year. The bank witi 
were first offered to the public at 19s.; the current price; 
about 19s. 6d. ex dividend, and the distribution payable a 
the 15th of this month amounts to 4.9638d. per unit, free 
tax, of which 0.2663d. is derived from the sale of right 
After taking into consideration the incidence of divideni 
payments during the next six months, the managers estimate 
that. allowing for Income Tax at 4s. 9d., the gross yield on the 
current price will be approximately 4 per cent. for the fin 
two haif-vearly periods, and will exceed the yield estimate 
at the formation of the Trust, namely, 4 per cent. on tle 
original price of issue. An analysis of the Trust’s preset 
holdings accompanies the report. 


Xe * * 


Ovur ForeIGN TRADE. 


Those who may not be in the habit of following very closely 


the monthly official returns of our foreign trade must, | 


think, be a little puzzled by the conflicting views taken ¢ 
them by the various newspapers. Those journals conspicudl 
for looking on the bright side of things,. and ‘which sometimes 
even seem prepared to manufacture artificial sunshine, pr 
claim the fact that the total of exports was the highest for tle 
month of August for some six years. Other sections of tle 
Press, disposed to examine the situation more soberly, dav 
attention to the fact that as compared with twelve months a 
the advance in exports is only about £500,000, whereas import 
rose by about £7,000,000, thus increasing materially 
visible trade balance. In fact, for the first eight months ¢ 
this year the excess of imports was £211,000,000, or abot 
£47,000,000 greater than for the corresponding period of li’ 
year. No doubt the great expansion in our imports reflet 
greater, prosperity at home with greater consuming povel 
while the figures are also possibly affected by purchases 

raw materials in connexion with the Government’s programm 
for the national defences. Nothing, however, can alter tl 
fact that to a country which depends upon its exports to pi 
for its imports the increase in the adverse trade balance is # 
unfavourable factor. A. W.K. 
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husky ? oe 


Clear the throat with 
an Allenburys Pastille. 
They’ re delicious 


llenburys 
Beckdrert PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8d. & 1/3 
















































“I have just recovered Vapex gives instant re- 
froman irritating cold and, lief; it clears the head 


and kills the germs 
thanks to your wonderful which cause the trouble. 


Vapex, it was cured in no It is the safest, surest, 
time. The Inhalant is as most rapid remedy... 
effective as it is pleasant. 20 years of world-wide 


I shall surely recommend oo Proved its 












Li. bie. Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO,, LTD. 























This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 


at age 76. 


Original sum, £400. 










Assurance effected in 1881. 


Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 









The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Puid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Pregehiteve cubities the ‘Charter £4,500,600 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Yeposits for fixed periods received. 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 














“SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON bs LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, “BAIL. 4MAS 
| ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 

For full particulars apply to 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1, 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, EC.3; 
GOREE, WATER STREE T, LIVERPOOL (3). 


Also at Birmingham, Manchester, ened) W, te & scanenaniies 
a Pa ae ee es — 















As we carry on our work among the very poor 
of East London and see ailing children restored 
to health and strength, we are deeply impressed by 


for 


the 
has 

















ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


Over 64,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 112 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 

It costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt..Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 











THEIR RADIANT RETURN 





what 30/- 


has done 


hundreds of 


little ones during 


summer. It 
given them a 


fortnight in a 
Convalescent 
Home. It has 
relieved the 
anxious hearts of 
their parents. 


Please help us in this beneficent work, which 
will be continued during the winter at our 
Westcliff Home. Gifts of any amount, large or 
small, will be gratefully acknowledged by the 


Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent. 


= sr 
= End ISSION 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E.1 


“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine 

of the Mission, sent free on application. Full 

of fascinating articles and pictures of East 
End Life. 








ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SPECTATOR,” SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1836. 


The retreat of the Carlist chief Gomez before EsparTEro, and 
the demolition of the band of marauders commanded by BAsILIo 
Garcia, formed the subject of almost every letter written by the 
correspondents of Liberal journals from Madrid, till within this 
week ; when we were unexpectedly told that GomEz and BasILio 
had effected a junction, and completely defeated a considerable 
body of the Queen’s troops at Jaracque, in the province of Guada- 
laxara, a few marches from Madrid. This action took place on the 
30th of August. The Royalist foree was commanded by Lopez, 
and consisted of 2,000 men; of whom 500 were killed, and most of 
the other taken prisoners. The approach of the rebels so near to 
the capital created much alarm. Rop1. went out at the head of a 
body of horse and foot to encounter the insurgents ; who, however, 
after plundering the town of Guadalaxara, retreated— -pursued, 
it is said by EsparRTERO, who never contrives to come up with them. 
The defenceless state of the country may be conjectured from the 
fact that a small division of the Carlist army has been able to 
penetrate almost to Madrid, eluding one Royalist general and 
defeating another, and levying contributions on their road. 








——VITAL BOOKS——, 


In this t are luded, on a variety of | subjects, some of the 
most popular of the Vital cane iblished hy this y. The reason 
for thcir popularity and success is apparent. They are sound, practical 
works, of definite educational value, by authors of repute. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


KNOW THY BODY—THE WONDERS WITHIN US 
By MEDICUS, M.A., B.Se., M.B., C.M. 3rd Edition. 
The most entertaining, stimulating physiological book ever 
written. Each chapter tells its own amazing "tai each 
sentence is pregnant with information and interest 
‘Makes plain to the ee the icaeeadl by which »e3/10 
lives.’—John o' London 


NUPISM (SUN BATHING) 


NAKED AND UNASHAMED. By WILLIAM WELBY. 
(4th Edition.) Treating the subject of Nudism from six points 
of view. Beautifully illustrated. 


A recent review—Among the many books written on the «3/10 
subject this volume deserves to rank high .. 
MENTAL AND HEALTH CULTURE 


PERSONALITY: ITS NATURE, ITS OPERATION, AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT. By J. LOUIS ORTON. 
The Author explains exactly what personality is and how it 
achieves its ends. Personality can be cultivated, and, once 
achieved, rapidly changes one’s aspect on life. This book 
shows how to Exert Your Personality. 
BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES. By H. BENS. AMIN. 
The Author cured himself of rapidly approaching blindness, 
and has embodied his successful methods in this book for the 
benefit of all sufferers ° : 
SLIMNESS AND HEALTH. By A. “ABPL AN AL P. 
ilow “ shimming ” can be updertaken without danger to health 
is explained in this book. Suitable for both sexes and ali 
ages. 64 illustrations “ 
PHYSICAL CULTURE SIMPLIFIED. By W. R. LUCAS. 
With a foreword by Sir Malcolm Campbell. 

Better health and energy can be sccured wd ad mating the 3/9 
system outlined in this book. / 
THE CURE OF STAMMERING, STUTTERING, ‘AND OTHER 

FUNCTIONAL SPEECH DISORDERS 
The simple non-operative means which have cured thousands 
are completely and clearly set out in this successful book 
HOW TO REMEDY RHEUMATISM 
A little book which will be welcomed by thousands 
HOW TO CONQUER CONSTIPATION 
This booklet will be universally — ted. 
contained therein 
HOW TO CURE COUGHS, coLps AND CATARRH 
Mr, Lucas, in this, his latest, work, shows how a common 
ailments may be successfully overcome ,, = 


SOCIOLOGY AND SEX EDUCATION 


WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Over 100,000 sold. 
A most complete book on Birth Control ie 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
Dr. Beale’s latest work. A remarkable book of revelation 
WOMAN’S CHANGE OF LIFE 
An entirely new practical __, which will prove of inestimab!e 
value to every woman. ‘‘ Modern Woman” a — 
women will find much to help them ° 
THE RIDDLE OF SEX. By Dr. J. TENEBAUM. 
The sanest, completest and most practical work available on 
the subject. Vera Brittain says: ‘ All seekers after practical 
wisdom should buy a copy of this rational and constructive work.” 
7 ney OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
W. M. GALLICHAN, 
‘4 popular book of guidance for young people 
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All Prices include Postage. Any of these books can be obtained through 
your bookseller or direct from 


THORSONS, Publishers 
Dept. 182, 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Complete Catalogues free on request. | 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250, 006 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
cf Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on applicaticn. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


LONDON, EC. 3. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 293 


By ZENo 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the First com 
ect 


solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
be marked ‘“‘ Crossword Puzzle, 
first post on Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 


” and should be receiv 
No envelopes will be opened 
Solutions should be on the form appearing below, mh, 
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Envelopes shou) 
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ed not later tha 
before noon oy 


name of the winner will be published in our next issue, Envelope, 


containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stam 


are surcharged on delivery. | 
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26. Glazed 


ACROSS 


Spain is certainly not fol- 
lowing roads ! 
. A spirit that never walks 
but runs! 
. Bring about by putting up 
of helm. 
. Rumple fine soft fluff that is 
in bad repair ? 
Brings many salutes to a car. 
“To (29 across) their 
golden eyes ; 
With everything 
pretty is: 
My lady sweet,... 
. “ Light will repay 
The... of night; 
Sweet Phosphor, bring 
the day!” 
. Reverse the syllables of this 
subterranean place and 
you have to curry a feline ! 


that 


22. Part, port, or pint. 
23. She exists in Mohammedan 


Paradise. 
. rev. 17th e. lyrist. 
earthenware from 
Holland. 
. Trev. : 
rev. See 18. 
. Native mineral to be mined 
from 5. 
. Light upon. 
An old saying runs that if 
you 31 you may this. 
. Gad about at that place. 


5. Catch of gun-lock. 


1. Animal 


DOWN 


lovers are quite 
welcome to this kind of a 
life ! 





rev. Makes 
gets in. 

. Sentimental 
America ! 

. Are after, a part. 

. Nicer coo (anag.). 

}. Belonging to bygone times; 
confined to the Eastern, 
hemisphere. 

rev. Scottish 
the 19th ec. 

8. This man is worth only hal 
a shilling! 

. A substance with a good 
deal of uplift to it! 

. A staggering swindler! 

2. Herb which gives rise t 
bitter mortification. 

3. Play rough jokes upon ast 
of examination question, 

5. rev. I am about. 

3. Commit to memory. 

21. ““Nods, and... , a 
wreathed smiles.” 

5. A garment you have to co 
tend with! 

27. A hindrance. 
29. My first and second are w- 
checked in 35. 
. Vowels. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 207 is W. J. Ellison, 27 Ber 


lands, Raynes Park, S.W. 20. 














JOHN & EDWARD 


BUMPUS 
47 


OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601 





This bookshop, with its 
classified departments | 
and a comprehensive 
and well arrangedstock, |j 
offers a complete book- 
buying and literary in | 
formation service. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Ofice, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Less ICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
G.P.D.S.T. 

Thorough General Education. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificate Examinations. University En- 
| trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fees 
| £90 per annum. A limited number of Scholarships for 
Boarders are available. Apply for particulars and 
prospeetus to the HEADMISTRESS. 











}WNHE LAURELS 
WROXALL 
Board of 


SCHOOL 
ABBEY, 
Education. 

now occupies large 
| beautiful surroundings. 


(Late of RUGBY), 

WARWICK.— Recognised 
This well-known Sehool for 
modern premises in most 
Preparation for all examinations 


lbw 
| Grirls 


| 
| 
| 
| games, 
! 
| 


| to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 

riding and swimming. Individual attention 
} assured. Entire charge if desired Illustrated pros- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS 





| BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





H 

| q XAMINATION 
| Fu CONDITIONS. 
| School Certificate. 


COACHING UNDER SOUND 

Expert individual coaching for 
University, Service and professional 
entrance exams., with care of character, health and 
careers. No abnormal boys. Ten years* 


SUCCESSes, 


lopes Tr 
Shou) to 2 : ; 
ot later the line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 
an 4 e | Oy a f me ba - 
ore 00m o g insertions ; 3° for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
below, 7p, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
Envelope, : 
Twise they —_— | 
PERSONAL 
9 ~ ee BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- | | 
wor ‘men’s urgently needed by the poor among 
larly ork in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. | 
13 wn id oF rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End | | 
Tie central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial | 
Tae we seepney, E- | | 
WLONEL writes: “| have read Hureomb in many | 
| 4 outro the world.” Later: ‘* Will both meet me 
) ; age to see about goods eating their heads oif | | 
it charges.” After; ‘ Dear Sir.—Am obliged for your | | 
= am deeply sensible of a firm taking such trouble | | 
| oy eobsen double we agreed on.” It costs 21s. a visit | 
22 pol a “England and Wales.” Read in the Daily | | 
fae A front page any Saturday, or The Tins, or | | 
pa Post. Opportunity Market same day.—** A | | 
| iaiy,”—6. Farrow, Carlton House, 11b Regent Street, | | 
| - lals gy Circus, S.W. 1. "Phone: Whitehall 7261. | 
| —— | 
ee: REY HAIR.—A GUARANTEED REMID | 
1 0 dyes or stains; LASTING results assured 
(vide Press); non-greasy ; simple application : grateful | 
| dients include Royalty. Write for FREE offer to C. L. 
| | [uporaTories (T.S.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Mierinas con Epop nope? $1493 $8? Nicene Cale 
iS ce, YONSMOKERS Defence League. Doing good work ! | 
| ] Ask for 1935 report.—Hon. Sec., 50 South Grove, Sale. | aiid ee eke 
ae ~| THREE 
ne», HE Abortion Law Reform Association has issued a GOLDEN RULE S 





report, price 6d., of its Conference held in Conway 
fall, 1936, Membership, 2s. 6d. minimum.—Hon, Sec., 
Mrs, Jenkins, 17 Mount Carmel Chambers. W. &. 
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The pibroch’s fine, inspiring note 

All Seotsmen comprehend, 

Both Seots and English smoke TOM LONG, 
Another “ piper’s ” friend. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
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NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

h ES TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

a good 
0 it! Prospectuses and reliable Information forwarded free 

ont of charge. 
ndler ! The age of the pupil, district preferred 
PS rise t and rough idea of fees should be given. 
tion. 1&3. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
upon a st London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 
questions, a SSS SS reer ed 
y COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
2 TRAINING COLLEGES 





E 
we to con: 













_ pobeeng POST? Get it at THE QUEEN'S SEc- 
RETARIAL COLLEGE, 67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7, two 
minutes Gloucester Road Station. Training Excellent : 
F 1; Fees Moderate: seven months, 
Seely appointments follow efficiency. Our own delight- 
ful clubs and canteen. Western 6939, 





s Goo £55. 
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AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ increasing List of 
TO Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
O. 207 September, 1935.—DAVIES’S Sussex House, 1 Holland 





Telephone: Park 4414 5. 












Park, W. 11 
ie COLLE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sty of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
HTERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
Thiversity Students, Studentships to the value ef over 
SM") are awarded annually to students of the College: 
(aendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For fuil 
faticulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 


GE 




















WIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
x ; (Revised Scheme.) 
tise Who do not wish to reside at a University can 
; now prepare for the 
EXTERNAL DEGREES (LONDON) 
i and the 
HOME CIVIL AND CONSULAR SERVICES, ete., 
: at DAVIES’s, 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park 
Park 4414/5. 
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COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
lal (Principal: Dr, E, Roberts). 
muplete and practical training for educated girls and 
wnen desiring 10 be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION, 
{suitable position found for every qualified student 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
ere courses: im any secretarial subject. 
PHY, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel., Sloane 6151.) 
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FOR THE INVESTOR 
SEEKING SAFETY OF CAPITAL 
CERTAINTY OF INCOME 
AND PEACE OF 
MIND 
Demy 16mo, 24 tages, al/ edges gilded, with 
a collotype reproduction of ‘ The Bankers’ 
by Marinus van Preyn-erswael (1497-1567) 
“....a lucid revicw of facts which 
must be known and understood before 
any sound investment policy can be 
formulated.” Accountant 


“|... within the compass of few pages 
it presents the results of many years study 
of investment problems.” 

Investors’ Guardian 


“ 


and entertainingly 
Financial Times 


... informative 

written.” 

“. ... investment wisdom ina nutshell.” 
Daily Telegraph 

A copy of Three Golden Rules 

may be obtained on application 

nith twopence in stamps to: 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone Mansion House 5467 
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WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


- 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss FE. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A 


DOLGELLEY, | 





q SDAILE 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIR 
from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A.(Hons.) 
Thorough General Education. All Games, 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 


LS 


For Prospectus apply L. G. 


Langwill, C.A 
Clerk to the Governors, 10 Melville Street, 3 


Edinburgh, 3. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILE.— Public School on 

ludividual lines for girts from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usnal examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise In Languages. Art, Muisic, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


Apply M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
ui LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD: Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








EXAMINATIONS 








| HE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED 
iT ACCOUNTANTS. 
| The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE 
and FINAL EXAMINATIONS will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, December Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
next, in London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liver- 
| pool, Manchester. Neweastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, 
Plymouth and Sheffield. 





PI 


Entries should be received on, or before, October Test 
Further particulars may be obtained trom the offices 
of the ASSOCIATION, at 50 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 











EDUCATIONAL 





39TH ANNUAL EDITION, 


LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


| 

' 

| 

| 

| 
}PATON’S 
| _ Anaid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tutors, 
i 

} 

} 


Crown S8vo., 928 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 6d. Contains 
particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private 
and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, Co- 


educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
rraining, and Physical Training Colleges, &e 

J. & J. Patox, Educational Agents, 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 





LECTURES 





EXTENSION 
University of London) 


| a ERSITY LECTURES. 


Over eighty Courses of Lectures on various periods 
or aspects of 
HISTORY : 
STUDIES; 
POLITICAL 
PAINTING: 
CHOLOGY 
will be delivered in various parts of London and the 
suburbs, afternoon and evening 


LITERATURE BIBLICAL 
PHILOSOPHY : ECONOMIC, 
AND SOCTAL SCIENCE; 

ARCHITECTURE ; PSY- 


Particulars may be obtained free on application to 
the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ReGIsTRAR (Dept. 10), 
University of London, W.C.1. 
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6 insertions ; 5° for 13; 





74% for 26; and 10%, for 52. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to 

line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts’: 2 es 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than lhe of each week, 
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24% for 
Office, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


| 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








> aS 
HOLIDAYS 


















ITERARY A gl Trans., &c., promptly ex.. MSS. 

4 1s. 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFaRLANE(C), TheStudy,96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. 
MONEY WRITING 


M * Tiny " Gentinenta. Highest’ paid literary work. 
56 English and American firms buying.—L. E. SERVICE, 
1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 








YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
PETER DEREK LTD., ZB., 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 











CENTURY’S Experience in each Golden Cake. 
~MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s, 10d. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, 







Edinburgh 2, 














MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, 
Stockings and Wader Socks. 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


selected. Handknit 


D 


request.—MANAGER, 

















bring their ‘announcements to the’ notice of the 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. ‘Prepaid C lassified | 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W-C.-1, with remittance by: Tuesday vo ar 
week. Discounts :—2}°% for 6 insertions, 5% f 

®, for 26 and 10°, for 52 
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Save shillings in the £ by buying direct from 
Send for Ilustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns 
of lovely ‘* B-P ” Underwear ; judge quality and price 
for yourself. Every style and size for Women, Children, 
Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Soft, silky, warm, 
Jong-lasting. Guaranteed in every way.—Write BIRKETT 
& PHILLIPS, LTb., Dept. 5., Union Road, Nottingham. 









er FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT | 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate. W.8. 


Tweed patterns free on | 








EST PRICES for REVIEW COPTES, &c.—THE 7RITE for new de lux c 
| STANLEY Booksuop, 66D, Church St., Kensington. | \ : mansion. " "000 raved pone ae a 
i é | fential. Also newest special treatme nts for rh 
EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGH jand allied — disabilities. —Address : fr et 
| I PRICES. OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW | (RxEUMA Spa, Lrp.), Al vergele, North Wales, 


COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2, (Tem. 3048). | 





Hu 
Abergele 156. Phoas 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


To ensure being able to obtain a copy of 
THE SPECTATOR while on holiday, we 
respectfully suggest to our readers that ‘they 
should place an order with a newsagent in the 
town in which they are staying, or instruct 
us to send a copy each week to their tenpor- 
ary address. Communications on this subject 
should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER, 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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| HOTELS AND BOARDI 


BINGDON - ON - THAMES. 
P i HOUSE. A comfortable 
; miles from Oxford. Large garden. 
| Caldecott House Hotel, Abingdon. 


— CALDECy 
country house tenes 
F ishing, —Mrs, Bory, 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 1 selgrave Road, $,W| 
——Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, OF 3k 
weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly,—YVict, 3347, 





RITAIN’S BEST Bacon and _ hottest = Water 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, W. 
Tel.: Padd. 3237/8. 
Room, HOT bath and bre akfast, 6s, 
Book!et from MANAGER, 

















CINEMAS 





CADEMY 

A Oxford Street. Ger, 2981, 

OLG A Bint HECROWA in the gay V iennese een 
YLV TIA AND HER CHAUFFEUR ” (U) 

* DER ZERBROCHENE KRUG » (Uy, 


CINEMA. 





aa 
= 








AVE you anything v0 sell ?- Readers having anything | 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited to | 
many 


HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





‘gee SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBET T, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels. : 1147/8) (Tel. : 240) (Tel. : 


TINTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS. | 


| 


938) 


a 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRIN; 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢, water 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, BAC 
Illd. Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 









DINBURGH.—THE ALISON 


HOTEL.—Melvill 
Crescent, Tgms.: ** Melcrest,” 


Edinburgh. Tel. $129, 








ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatet 
N . Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bet. 


Inclusive terms from 18% 
Two Resident Physicians, 


English Country, 
Ask for De: mcniptive L aati «: 3d. post free) of 180 INNS an 
H¢ 


YTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LED. 
St. GEORGE'S Hovsk, 193 Reoest 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in 


PS. B..A., 19D, 
STREET, W. 1. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ** S,” stating requirements to, “ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 

YARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George's Sq., 5.W.l) 
\ Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'kly.—Vie 72%), 


















BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 







BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 


BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—S?T. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW .—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 























RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY, 
—QUEEN’S. 
a STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
JINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—-TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— pit eel HOUSE. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED EOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7, 
Kensington, W. 
THACKERAY. Gt. Russell St., W.C 
—UNITED ssa ICES, 93-102 Mada" 
Rd., S.W. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. ° 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF V TEV 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 


SV 








OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. —— RWICK BAY & LIne, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 

RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ren HOR. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hom 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 

SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).— BEN WY. 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 

TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 

ee — ee COURT PRIVATE. 


—ROSLIN HALL. 


TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 
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